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SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1848. 

i lacie 
GENTLEMAN who was about | 
to build a first-class residence | 
in Edinburgh, to cost, we will | 
say, 6,000/., employed an archi- 
tect of reputation, and took 
more than ordinary pains to insure a success- 
ful result. Being a wise man, he attached 
much importance to good ventilation and per- | 
fect drainage ; he desired to have a healthy, 
dry residence, and to avoid spending half his 
days (and shortening’ them at the same time) 
in a mere receiver full of vitiated air, as many 
of us do; so the subject was well considered, 
and the most careful arrangements were made 
in the plans to effect his object. There were 
ventilating flues from the different rooms, 
and a mechanical arrangement was provided to 
draw out the vitiated air, and so to enforce 
the entrance of fresh—a deep shaft being 
sunk for the passage of the weight which 
was to move a fanner employed, and other 
provisions made, of course at some cost. 
The drains, too, were well considered. 
Through the difference of level at back and 
front there were three stories below the 
street line in front, and these stories he 
wished dry and good in appearance, so that 
here again extra care was taken; the foun- 


| 
} 
| 
j 





dations were to be laid in cement, and 
the walls faced internally with worked ashlar 
of Binny stone, and painted. A very full spe- 
cification was prepared and printed, extending 
to twenty-three folio pages ; tenders were ob- 
tained from three or four builders,—the lowest 


was accepted (it was a very close fit); a clerk 
of the works was appointed, and proceedings 
were commenced. 

The lower three stories, out of seven, were 
carried up, twelve or fourteen hundred pounds 
said to be expended, when an accident revealed 
the fact that all the mortar used had been 
compounded of sea-sand, brought direct from 
the beach. The specification was clear and 
precise, setting forth as follows, under the 
head—* Lime and Sand.—All the mortar is to 
be of the dest quality, mixed together in proper 
proportions with pure spring-water. The lime 
will be from Gilmerton, and clean sharp pit- 
sand only is to be used.” 

After all the precautions to ensure dryness 
and an unexceptionable habitation, the pro- 
prietor was naturally alarmed, and protested 
vehemently against this departure from the 
contract. 

The specification contained an arbitration 
clause, referring any differences which might 
arise between the parties to a well-known 
advocate (barrister); the works were accord- 
ingly stopped, and the matter put into the 
hands of the arbitrator, who has now been for 
many weeks taking evidence on the subject, 
and as yet has heard but one side,—although 
to us the question seems really to lie in a nut- 
shell. The owner’s architect and the archi- 
tect’s clerk of the works both depose 
that they were not aware that sea-sand 
was being used, or they would have 
stopped it earlier. If the contractor could 
prove that the architect had directed or for- 
mally approved of the substitution, the ques- 





| was not bound to discover for himself, that 
| sea-sand was being used, so far as respects 


| architect, covered a building with 6 Ib. lead 


tion would perhaps be altered, and the pro- 
prietor might have to seck his remedy from 
the architect, but this is not the case. The 
utmost that can be said is, that the architect 
might have stopped the use of the material 
earlier, if he had disapproved of it, but this 
is surely no reply. The contract is precise ; 
nothing is left to discretion, and the architect 


the remedy of the proprietor against the con- 
tractor,—what the architect’s duty was, as 
between the proprietor and himself, is another 
thing. He might have confidence in the con- 
tractor and so be led not to doubt that the 
latter was proceeding in accordance with a 
contract so clearly defined. 

If a contractor, without the knowledge of the 


when he was bound to put 9 Ib."lead, and was 
called on when the fraud was discovered to 
rectify it, it would surely be no answer to say 
that an architect was employed, and that he 
ought to have discovered that the lead was not 
of proper weight earlier,—that by not stopping 
the work he had approved of the substitution. 

And now let us look, not at another part of 
the question, because, as it seems to us, it 
has little to do with the case we have put, but 
at what leads to the objection to the use of 
sea-sand, and was the ground-work of the 
stipulation in the contract. Is sea-sand the 
best material for mortar ?—is it a fit material at 
all, when the mortar is to be used in a dwel- 
ling-house, where great dryness is required, 
without the most careful washing in fresh 
water, and bleaching? As the writer has said 
elsewhere, when pointing out that in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, stones and sand 
from the beach might be employed for con- 








crete,—* Salt-water, or sea-sand, may not be 
used advantageously for plastering, or work 
exposed, in consequence of the affinity of the 
saline particles for moisture, which causes 
them to absorb it from the air.” For under- 
ground or water-works, Smeaton and others as- 
sert that mortar prepared with them becomes 
harder than with the ordinary materials; it 
will harden, but not readily dry.* 

Let us see what the authorities say on the 
effect of salt in mortar, and the value of sea- 
sand. Dr. Higgins, who wrote on calcareous | 
cements in 1780, first pointing out that certain 
salts, such as sea-salt, &c., were found to 
injure the best mortar, continues,—‘* The 
cautions which our last-mentioned experiments 
suggest with regard to the use of water, are | 
especially necessary in this country, where most | 
of the wells and springs abound with one or 
more of the above-mentioned salts; and it is | 
not to be presumed that the quantity of these | 
contained in water which is used for culinary 
purposes, cannot be injurious in mortar, for I | 
know that selenite, Epsom salt, the very deli- | 
quescent salts compounded of magnesia and 
marine acid, and ealeareous earth and the | 
same acid, may, together with a little sea salt, be | 
natively dissolved in water, to the quantity | 
of half an ounce to a gallon, without affecting | 
the taste of it sensibly. When we consider 
the quantity of water necessary in slaking the | 
lime, making the mortar, and wetting the | 
thirsty bricks, and the smallness of those por- | 
tions of salts whose injurious effects were | 
discoverable in the course of one year, or ina | 
shorter time, we find sufficient grounds for | 
concluding that such saline waters will be | 
found hurtful in mortar, before many years | 


* “ Prize Essay on Concrete,” in “* Transactions of Royal | 
Institute of Architects,”’ Vol. I, i 





elapse, particularly where it is exposed to 
moisture. Indeed this has been already ex- 
perienced of sea-salt, even in the small quan~ 
tity of it introduced in mortar, when the sand 
is taken from the sea-shore.” “ When a choice 
can be made, rain water is to be preferred ; 
river water holds the next place, land water 
the next, spring water the last; and waters 
noted medicinally or otherwise for their saline 
contents, ought not to be used at all in 
mortar.” 

The Encyclopedia Americana says—“ Fresh 
sand wholly silicious and sharp is the best. 
That taken from the sea-shore is unfit for 
making mortar, as the salt is apt to deliquesce 
and weaken the mortar.” In “ Burrow’s 
Cyclopedia” we find,—* Sea sand is found to 
be an improper material for mortar, which Mr. 
Anderson ascribes to its being less angular 
than other kinds;” while in “ Rees’ Cyclo- 
peedia”” we have—* Sea-sand requires to be 
well washed in fresh water to dissolve out the 
salt with which it is mixed, otherwise the 
cement into which it enters never becomes 
thoroughly dry and hard.” 

General Sir Charles Pasley, in his work on 
“Limes and Caleareous Cements” (p. 60), 
after mentioning some experiments on cement 
mixed with salt water says,—“ Hence, as salt 
is certainly unfavourable, I would never mix 
cement with salt water, except in case of abso- 
lute necessity.” Mr. Gwilt, in his “ Encyclo- 
peedia of Architecture,” remarks,—* If pit sand 
only can be procured, it should be repeatedly 
washed, to free it from the earthy and clayey 
particles it contains, until it becomes bright in 
colour, and feels gritty under the fingers. 
When the architect is obliged to use sea-sand, 
it must be well washed in fresh water until the 
salt is entirely removed : otherwise the cement 
for which it is used will never dry;” and Mr. 
Hosking, in his article on “ Building,” in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” says, — “ Parti- 
cular attention must be paid to cleansing the 
sand to be used for mortar, of every particle of 
clay or mud that may adhere to, or be mixed 
up with it. Sea-sand is objectionable for two 
reasons: it cannot be perfectly freed from a 
saline taint, and the particles are moreover 
generally rounded by attrition, caused by the 
action of the sea, which makes it less efficient 
for mortar than if they retained their natural 


| angular forms.” And again,—* Rain, or any 


other soft water, should be used for the purpose 
of making mortar, and not spring or hard 


| water, though any other may be preferred to 


what is brackish even in the slighest degree.” 
Endeavours have been made, and with some 

success, to shew that as sea-sand consists of 

nothing else but particles of flint stones, wash- 


| ing and bleaching will remove all saline taint, 


and render it an admirable material for 
mortar: and respectable builders have given 
their opinion, that, when washed and laid out 


| to dry in open yards exposed to the weather, it 


will, with coal-ashes and lime, make a mortar 
which, though it may not become dry so faust 
as mortar made with river-sand, will ultimately 
become perfectly so, and be free from any 
inconvenience. 

We are not disposed to question this : only 
get tid of the salt, and sea-sand will make 
mortar fit for any purpose. The difficulty is 
to do this thoroughly ; and so long as there re- 
mains any salt in it, so long will there be a 
tendency to dampness and most serious ineon- 
venience. We know a house on the sea-coast 
where a wall was bailt to separate two rooms, 
with mortar made, as the architect afterwards 
ascertained, from washed sea-sand, and the 
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result is, that on the approach of wet weather, 
this wall, like the old barometer, a piece of 
sea-weed, is always damp, and throws out 
particles of salt. The injury done to the Duke 
of Wellington’s books at Walmer Castle 
through the use of sea-sand in the walls form- 
ing the libtary, has been often mentioned. 

A distinguished engineering officer, writing 
tous on the subject, says :—‘ When I was a 
very young officer I had charge of building a 
Martello tower, and of improving the quarters 
of the governor of a small fishing town. The 
mason, contrary to my directions, used salt 
water for the mortar, as fresh water was scarce, 
and one of the principal rooms in the gover- 
nor’s house was stuccoed partly with salt 
water, or with mortar made of sea-sand, I forget 
which. The result was, the tower was always 
damp, and the appearance of the room was 
spoiled because the paint was in blotches.” 

An architect much engaged on the coast 
writes us as follows :—‘ There can be but one 
opinion about the effect of salt-water-sand in 
mortar or plastering. The atmosphere acts on 
it, as far as I know, for centuries, certainly 
to my own knowledge of walls of fifty years’ 
standing. No paint, colour, or paper will 
stand without discolouration.” 

A practical man now holding a responsible 
position under a government commission 
says :— 

** As regards the use of sea-sand for mortar, 
I have used sea-sand for mortar on the Kentish 
coast. For hydraulic building, coarse sea- 
sand makes a most excellent mortar; but for 
house-building sea-sand of any sort is ill- 
adapted, on account of the salt which it con- 
tains causing the mortar to be always in a 
sweaty state. The degree of moisture varies 
with the dampness of the atmosphere. Like 
salt itself, sea-sand readily imbibes and re- 
tains moisture. Its use, therefore, cannot be 
recommended. Thorough washing with clean 
fresh water will remove much of the salt from 
it, but cannot altogether do so.” 

One of the commissioners appointed to 
select stone for the Houses of Parliament, re- 
plied to us thus when we asked his opinion :— 
“I consider sea-sand for mortar would be 
objectionable to a certain extent, under any 
circumstances, if dampness is to be avoided. 
Supposing all other things to be equal, an 
addition of salt, however small, will prevent 
the mortar ever attaining the same degree of 
induration which it would have done had no 
salt been introduced.” 


The corporation surveyor of one of our sea- |!" : 
’ | tainly as it does the physical world. 


coast towns replied to our inquiry in these 
words :—* I am so convinced of the injurious 


properties of sea-sand as to induce me always | 








to put a clause in my specifications precluding 


its use, either washed or unwashed, under a 
heavy forfeiture. If unwashed, there is no doubt 
but that the work in which it is used will 
always be more or less damp; and I could 
give you an instance of the same result, when, 
as Ijbelieve, the sand was washed.” 

The case which we stated at the beginning 
of these remarks, or something like it, took us, 
professionally, to Edinburgh, and is still sub 
judice. It may be regarded by our readers, 
however, as hypothetical, and is placed before 
them simply as involving questions which may 
be usefully considered. Even if it could be 
proved that sea-sand were as good as pit-sand, 
and that no evil could arise from its use, the 
substitution of it, in the face of such a stipu- 
lation as that we have cited, would be a breach 
of contract, and would prevent the builder 
from recovering payment, if nothing more. 





If a builder contract to erect a dwelling-house, 
he can have no right to recover for building a 
chapel in lieu. But, by the use of sea-sand, we 
are satisfied a risk is incurred, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, of a very 
serious nature,—such a risk as no builder 
should be allowed to subject his employer to 
with impunity. 





ON THE STYLE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
AND ITS ADOPTION IN ENGLAND.* 


Tue subject of the following remarks is one 
which, until recently, has neither been revered 
nor esteemed. The style of the “‘ Renaissance ” 
it has been too fashionable to consider merely 
as the factious usurper of the dominion of 
pointed architecture, and the author of the 
debased atrocities which sprung up in England 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
But the uncharitable exclusiveness which 
would centre in one style, and in one only, 
all beauty, completeness, fitness, and pro- 
priety, but ill accords with the temper of the 
nineteenth century, and those must now be re- 
garded as illiberal, if not insane, who can 
laugh at the accessory decorations which were 
practised by Angelo, superintended by Raf- 
faelle, studied by Julio Romano, and adored 
by Cellini. Such names might be sufficient to 
impart to any style, or modification of style in 
art, an archeological and historical interest, 
but it will be my object to show, in as few 
words as possible, that the style of the Re- 
naissance, with all its inconsistencies, is from 
its innate merits entitled to our sympathy, and 
worthy of our most careful attention. The 
feelings of man have been the same in every 
age and climate. The power of wealth, the 
machinery of commerce, the acknowledgment 
of hereditary distinction, the craving after 
novelty, tempered by reverence for antiquity, 
and, above all, the sacred influence of religion, 
guided his actions, and displayed themselves 
in his productions as ps in the land of 
the Pharaohs as they have since done in the 
countries of Europe. But a variety of circum- 
stances have ever ath incessantly at work, ac- 
tuating each performance of literature and art, 
and in the latter department exchanging in 
time the hovel for the parthenon, the cla 
memorial for the pyramid, and the catacom 
for the cathedral. The same circumstances 





| 


been marked by the characteristic of change, 
of departure from the past and anticipation of 
the future; and moreover, every change has 
taken its origin from habits, introduced cere- 
monies of religion, or circumstances over which 
man has no control. It is impossible for any 
other agency to effect such change, or that it 
should be effected by ind#idual caprice or the 
probably well-intended efforts of a particular 
clique. From a conviction of the truth of this 
fact, confirmed as it is by every thing which 
can be brought to bear upon the subject, we 
smile at the dreams of those French enthu- 
siasts who desired that the reign of each of 
their sovereigns should represent a fresh school 
of architecture and decorative art, and more 
recently at the still prouder pretensions of Felix 
Summerly. 

But to continue the illustrations from nature : 
“ Large tracts of land are being now upheaved, 
and others are depressed. But a few years, 
and what is now a flat coast line may present 
a steep cliff; and large tracts of land now 
above the water may then be submerged.” 
Land, after having been submerged, may sleep 
for ages beneath the bosom of the ocean, and 
again appear above it; but it will be in a new 
form, composed of a different substance, peo- 
pled with a new order of inhabitants, and pre- 
senting shells and plants of different species 
from those which formerly occupied the same 
position. Precisely similar is the case with 
reference to the history of art. A style may be 
revived, but the revival is no longer the same 
style as that which it imitates ; it exists under 
different circumstances (under a new form of 
Government and a new theory of political 
liberty), or it may be under a new creed of 
devotion—influences deep and powerful, where- 
ever they may act, but eminently so upon 
architecture, which, seen by the popular mind, 
dares not sin against it. 

Such a revival was that which sprung up in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, extending its 
sway step by step over the then civilised world. 
But fully to appreciate its importance and 
magnitude, it is necessary to glance back at 
the state of Europe at that remarkable period, 
whereby it will be found that the style in ques- 


| tion was in perfect harmony with the spirit of 


| the times; that every impulse of the newly 


free-breathing world tended to foster and 


| cherish it; and that every fresh idea in 


| philosophy or discovery in science was calcu- 


which produced alterations upon the face of | 
society upon so grand a scale, affected in their | 
minute ramifications the principles upon which | 


every scheme was conducted. 


Architecture, | 


the most important of the arts, since all others | 
| of Christianity could by no possibility exist 


depend upon it, and tend to its perfection, has 
therefore always moved ; progressing or retro- 
grading with the spirit of the times; and its 
details, now ennobled by civilization, and now 
shaded by barbarism, have fluctuated accord- 
ing to the influences I have pointed out, as act- 
ing upon them in concert. One style succeeds 
another sometimes rapidly, at others by slow 
and imperceptible ies wl ; and an unvary- 
ing law of change governs the artistic as cer- 
The 
history of inorganic matter is indeed but an 
extension of the history of mind and its re- 
sults. 

“* Not only,” says Professor Ansted, “is part 
of the earth’s surface carried from one place 


| and deposited in anotber by every dash of the 


never-tiring wave, and every drop that falls in 
the form of rain, but there is a constant ten- 
dency in the parts below the surface to re- 
arrange themselves in some other order—to 
obtain an equilibrium which is no sooner ob- 
tained than it is lost. All nature is thus 
animated ; the sea is never so quiet, the air is 
never so calm, the earth is never so fixed, but 
that these silent and invisible, but appreciable 
changes still go on.” And the world has seen 
gradually merge from the most primitive forms, 
the Egyptian temple, decorated with every por- 
tion of the papyrus, and diapered as it were 
with symbolism, succeeded by the majestic 
Grecian, again by the less chaste erections of 
the eternal city, the wonders of medizval in- 
tricacy, and the revival of antique taste, the 
style of the Renaissance. Through the whole 
of this long series, each successive edifice has 





* The following doe was read at a meeting of the Free- 
<o/! of the Ch on the 11th inst., Mr, French in the 
fst ,. 





lated to give it deeper root. 

During the middle ages, the Gothic style 
reigned supreme in Europe. It had been estab- 
lished, as it were, for a perpetuity of existence. 
Its most trifling details were adapted for their 
purpose ; and it seemed as though the religion 


without it. But strange to say, in the fountain 
of the religious world,—in Italy,—it never be- 
came thoroughly naturalised. In being intro- 
duced into the south, it was “ transferred to 
sun and soil not native to it,’ and the conse- 
quence was, that it was there silently withering 
at the same time that other countries were 
tending it with the most lavish care, and ex- 
pending upon its culture all the magnificence 
of centralized wealth and the skill of a complete 
and elaborate system of true freemasonry. It 
never gained in Italy a firm hold, and any 
reason for exchanging it for a more congenial 
pe was greeted with applause. The schools 
of painting were beginning, in consequence of 
the increase of classical learning and extension 
of the study of anatomy, to deviate from the 
beaten track which had been trodden for 
centuries, and to impart to subjects of the 
Madonna,—sometimes, perhaps, at the sacri- 
fice of solemnity,—a purer outline, a bolder 
character of drawing, and a more natural 
colouring than had ever before been exhibited. 
Such a marked improvement partly owed its 
origin to the statues of Greek and Roman anti- 
uity, which, buried for ages, were now care- 
ully exhumed, having grown in public estima- 
tion since the days of Petrarch. The struggle, 
therefore, of the popular mind was between the 
relics of pagan beauty, which every day was 
bringing to light, and impressions based upon 
the artistic development of its own religion. 
The invention of printing now circulated 
information at a comparatively cheap rate, 
granting to every one an opportunity of 
joining in the battle of opinion, while a 
majority of the people, surrounded by the 
splendid monuments of ancient Rome, exhi- 
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bited less enthusiasm for the holy rites of the 
modern city than veneration for the senatus 
populusque Romanus of the old. They felt 
that they were the descendants and represen- 
tatives of the great masters of the world who 
imparted to history its finest touches of heroism, 
and patriotism, and nobility; and they longed 
that Rome should for a second time assume 
the importance of the world’s capital in 
appearance as well as in reality, and that 
ecclesiastical and pontifical edifices should 
now, in spite of the change produced by the 
cross upon society, be counterparts of the 
temples and palaces of the imperial epoch. 
Then, while the merits of pagan and Chris. 
tian art were being weighed in the balances, 
a voice was heard from Germany for which 
the ears of society were nearly ripe. Doctrines 
were warmly preached and rapidly promul- 
gated that eventually shook everywhere the 
stability of the ceremonies of ancient faith, 
encouraging freedom of thought and suggest- 
ing a more diffused species of government in 
the church. The hasty result of these doc- 
trines, as felt by the northern countries of 
Europe, was only averted from the holy see 
by the most stringent measures on the part of 
the Pope, and the dissemination of the most 
daring decree ever passed by a religious coun- 
cil. Thought was now awake, society was 
destined for a deep and powerful change, pro- 
gression was imperative, and a return to the 
old régime impossible ; and while national in- 
stitutions were losing the characteristics they 
had worn for a thousand years, art could no 
longer remain passive, but lingered in a form 
of transition till the discovery of certain clas- 
sical grotesques in various parts of Italy fired 
the Italian mind with the novelty of their love- 
liness, which Raffaelle and Udine were waiting 
to apply to the foundation of another school. 

All trammels were now boldly shaken off, 
and the artists of Italy with one accord set to 
work, earnestly and devotedly studying the 
remains of classical antiquity in which their 
locality abounded, and applying them in a 
modified form to the production of the many 
works which an almost unparalleled amount 
of patronage caused to be executed. The ar- 
chitect copied old arrangements and principles, 
combining at his own discretion order with 
order, adding, as he pleased, more or less of 
the new class of ornamentation and some relics 
of the departing gothic, of which, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, he was unable to divest his 
mind. The painter in the accessories of his 
picture introduced the same mixed forms, 
while the illuminist and the decorator, in 
the enrichments they were called upon 
to produce, imitated the arabesques found 
upon the walls of the baths of Adrian, 
treating those subjects according to their 
own fancies, and discarding those ornaments 
which they thought inappropriate or ill-timed. 
‘The end of the fifteenth century, and the whole 
of the sixteenth, continued the use of the same 
style, which modern nomenclature has been 
pleased to term the “ Renaissance,” not only 
in the seat of its birth but in the other coun- 
tries of Europe. In the latter fields it was 
sown partly by the efforts of men of genius— 
for, whatever a great man achieves, inferior 
successors are sure toimitate. Every art now 
possessed some master mind at its head, and 
the ultimate acquaintance of all the arts with 
architecture I have already endeavoured to 
shew. Painting and sculpture now gloried in 
the names of Raffaelle, Leonarda da Vinci, 
Michaelangelo, John of Bologna, and a crowd 
of others, who have purchased immortality. 
The goldsmiths’ art was represented by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, of Florence. Francesco and 
Girolamo Veronese, with their pupil Julio 
Clovio, performed tasks impracticable to all 
others, in book illumination; Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti made the “ Gates of Paradise,” worked 
in bronze; artists of the highest stand- 
ing lent their names to the manufacture 
of Faenza-ware and Majolica; wood-carvings, 
engravings, and designs for decorative art, 
issued from the ateliers of Diirer, Cranach, 
and Holbein; Léonard Limousin and the 
Courtoys, under the auspices of Francis L,, 
produced the most wonderful pictures in 
enamel; while ornamental painting was car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection by Mabeu- 
ges; and arabesque designs boasted of such 
men as Udine, Romano, Primaticcio, Alde- 
graver, and Beham. 








Most of the German masters of this time 


exhibited in their works two separate and dis- 
tinct manners, the first before, and the se- 
cond after, . pany S Italy ; and this tra- 
velling to and fro, which gradually became 
wa, frequent, was the means of establishing 
in Germany the style of the Renaissance in its 
best features, though it is occasionally found 
strangely combined with native wildness and 
traces of lingering Gothic taste. The immense 
resources of the French court gathered around 
it a concourse of men supremely competent to 
strengthen the dominion of a style already 
familiar from the connection between France 
and Italy. Rosso, Da Vinci, Limousin, and 
Cellini, all appeared in Paris at the summons 
of Francis I., and contributed to sweep awa 
the dying embers of the previous style, whic 
the chivalry of the soil had for a time pro- 
longed. England was, perhaps, more pre- 
pared than any other country for an alteration 
in the character of her architecture. The 
profuse splendour of Henry VII., who devoted 
his accumulated riches to the erection of one 
of the most gorgeous monuments in the 
world, had called into this country Torregiano, 
and with him a number of Italian workmen, 
who could hardly be employed upon the chapel 
at Westminster without in some measure in- 
fluencing the arts of the nation, though there 
must then have been many who were opposed 
to the intrusion of a foreign style, since pure 
perpendicular works are met with of a much 
lower date. “But the case was considerably 
altered after the ascent to the throne of 
Henry VIII. That arrogant monarch, who had 
taken advantage of the tendency to Protest- 
antism to aggrandise himself at the expense of 
churches stripped and monasteries destroyed, 
in finally establishing the Reformation, super- 
seded the necessity for such works as had 
chiefly employed the Gothic style to execute. 
The abbey and the convent were destined to 
be lost to architecture ; the silver thurible no 
longer swung on the steps of the altar; the 
rood itself became a superstition, and the 
towering monstrance, with its decorated but- 
tresses and delicate spire, was now a thing of 
the past. With a very few exceptions, no new 
churches were built, but the funds, appro- 
priated by royalty and lavished on favourites, 
were necessarily applied to secular uses. A 
secular style was therefore requisite—a style 
divested of all ecclesiastical meaning, and free 
from symbolism, but vhich afforded ample 
scope for the exercise of fancy, as an atone- 
ment for all that the Gothic bad recently ex- 
hibited. Exactly such a style was found in 
the “ Renaissance.” The workmen, too, after 
the death of their patron, Henry VII., were 
retained in England to complete what they 
had commenced, and they were now employed 
by Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court, by 
many of the nobility in the enrichment of their 
country seats, and by Anne Boleyn, in the 
wonderful organ screen and stalls which her 
liberality presented to the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Holbein, the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, the carver, and the 
goldsmith to the British court, completed the 
transformation of art from a religious to a 
secular establishment. 

How, then, may the style of the Renaissance 
be described ? 

Architecturally speaking, it is often a hete- 
rogeneous combination of the various orders 
of classical antiquity; but, in the purest ex- 
amples which have descended to us, one feeling 
is seen to pervade an entire edifice,—a feeling 
based upon some form of the Grec:an or 
Roman, and enriched with the substitution of 
various conventional heads and flowers for 
the honeysuckle and acanthus, to which the 
original architect so often confined himself. 
But the accessory decorations are by far the 
principal features of the style. Volutes, as if 
in extension of the Ionic capital, are applied 
in a thousand different ways; in some in- 
stances foliated, in others enriched upon the 
face by a series of indentations, assumin 
either the form of an ellipse or of the letter J. 
Sometimes they are curled and threaded, as if 
they were representations of leather straps, 
arranged in a most complicated manner; but 
the friezes and panels, ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, are the principal charm in architectural 
works of the sixteenth century. Here un- 
bridled fancy roves through a succession of 
forms selected from .both kingdoms, dis- 
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posed with the most exquisite balance, a modifi- 
cation of the antique acanthus forming the basis, 
while from its husks and centres issue flowers 
taaghnye per corset dolphins disport 
themselves, or creatures of the mind’s creation, 
* monsters, and —— and chimeras dire,” 
leer through the foliage, and conceal them- 
selves behind its branches. But the foliage 
itself is very peculiar, and has never been pro- 
perly examined, though it figures so promi 

nently in the stall-friezes of King’s College 
Chapel, and assumes an unnumbered variety 
of positions in the works of Holbein and 
Aldegraver. The leaf, whether in painting, 
in sculpture, or in carving, is first shaped 
like a simple heart, afterwards regularly 





| divided into three, and then serrated according 


| to the tastes of the designer. 





It is a non- 
observance of this rule which has mainly ren- 
dered the imitative works of recent French 
artists in bronze, stone, and other materials, 
less successful than they should have been, 
and imparted to them a different character 
from that of genuine works of the sixteenth 
century. In decorative art the style has ad- 
vantages over every other. It possesses none 
of the childish and unmeaning rococo of the 
time of Louis Quatorze, but is equally capable 
of being employed in every object of modern 
use, without destroying its character, or con- 
torting it to a form for which it is not adapted. 
Many attempts have been made to render the 
Gothic style the vehicle for imparting beauty to 
our manufactures. But none have been at- 
tended with success, for that style is so limited 
to particular proportions and geometrical ar- 
rangements, that in many cases either its prin- 
ciples must be violated, or convenience sacri- 
ficed to its absolute demands. It is the freedom 
from specified limitations and _ restrictions, 
whether in form or in proportion, which makes 
the style of the Renaissance so suitable for 
modern employment in architecture and deco- 
rative art. It is a secular style, which the 
Gothic style is not, never has been, and never 
ought to be. In our constructions at the present 
day utility should be the first thing considered 
—elegance of outline and ornamentation of 
detail should not be overlooked, but they should 
always he subservient to this principle: it is 
important equally that the architect of a man- 
sion and the fabricator of everything it contains 
should remember— 
‘* ’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 

And splendour borrows all her rays from sense.’’ 


I may also say, in conclusion, that the style 
of the Renaissance, in its modern adoption, 
can never be employed as a servile copy of 
its Italian precursor of the sixteenth century, 
for it is a favourite requirement of modern 
taste that every ornament should bear some 
allusion to the purpose of the building or object 
upon which it is placed; the gryphons, 
and tritons, and dolphins, and nameless mon- 
sters, therefore, however they may be tolerated 
as the accessories of buildings which have 
become venerable from antiquity, or from the 
association of some immortal name, it would 
hardly be desirable to repeat in the nineteenth 
century, when the fields or gardens of nature 
offer so wide a range for the study of the de- 
signer ; and the Italian foliage to be used is so 
diversified in its arrangement, that monotony 
may be easily fours Heraldic embellish- 
ments may always be retained, and appropriate 
devices occupy the position of the wild and 
insolent grotesque. 

I have thus endeavoured as briefly as possi- 
ble to convey some idea of the circumstances 
which ushered the style of Renaissance into ex- 
istence, offered some reasons for the rapidity 
of its extension through Europe, and sug- 
gested that its applicability at the present day 
depends upon the fact that it is a secular 
rather than a religious style of art. The 
sanctity which is thrown around it is derived 
less from any characteristics of its own than 
from the giant names that have associated 
themselves with it. England may, perhaps, 
scarcely hope that a new Cellini rath pie 
an unheard of value to her gold, a Clovio il- 
lustrate by magic the pages of her history, or 
a Udine enliven for her the walls of a eacthern 
vatican, but her artists may at least learn to 
venerate what they possess of a period so mag- 
nificent, and may strive, at least in one depart- 
ment, to re-animate beauties of art which have 
slept for 300 years, W. H, Rocers, 
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IMPERFECT CHARACTER OF THE PRO- | 


POSED BLOCK PLAN OF LONDON. 
THE CROW’S NEST ON ST. PAUL'S. 


Have recently paid a short visit to the | 
os ' tudes which London underwent during the 


cross of St. Paul’s, on the top of which the 
surveyors’ “ crow’s nest” has been for some 
time established, we fell into a train of thought 
rather of a mixed nature, arising partly from 











probably, our “ London Stone” formed the 


| central miliary; and also from the numerous 


remains belonging to that people which have 
been discovered from time to time over almost 
every part of its area. Some of the vicissi- 


inroads and occupation of the country by the 
Saxons, and subsequently by the Danes, are 


| recorded in the annals of the early chroniclers 


the inseparable association of ideas which | 


occupy the mind when contemplating that 
noble edifice, and partly from considering the 
strange uses to which its topmost point has 
been applied. 

We confess we feel a mixture of pride and 
shame in reference to our metropolitan cathe- 
dral—pride in possessing in the heart of our 
capital a building second only to one of the 
same class in Europe, or in the world, in point 
of magnitude and symmetrical proportions, and 
shame from the consciousness that, if it is a 
building worthy our nation, it is the only eccle- 
siastical edifice having the slightest pretensions 
to a European reputation that Protestant iing- 
land, the wealthiest nation on earth, has ever 
produced. ‘The humiliating truth must be 
confessed, that while our ancestors, in the ages 
of “darkness and superstition’? — ages at 
which we are apt to sneer with an air of super- 
cilious superiority — produced our fine old 
cathedral churches, whica will bear com- 
parison with any of their class in Europe, re- 
formed and enlightened England has, in the 
three centuries which are-distinguished by the 
most striking advances: in national wealth, 
political liberty, social improvement, and sci- 
entific discovery, ceolnenh only one. 

As, however, the object of our visit was not 
to fall into architectural speculations, we shall 
at once emerge at “the golden gallery,” and 
thence mount by the-slim but well-knit scaf- 
fold, on the summit of which the “ crow’s 
nest”? observatory stands securely perched. 
And what a view bursts on the eye from this 
elevated spot! There are, it is true, none of 
the distinguishing and peculiar beauties which 


—and the repulses of the latter brave and 
sanguinary marauders, in its immediate 


neighbourhood, by Alfred and by Edmund 


| Tronside, form interesting incidents in our 
| medieval history. Many of the most im- 


we have recently described as belonging to the | 


“ Modern Athens,” of which ournorthern fellow 
subjects are so justly proud. We miss the 
terraced and unique features of “ Auld 
Reekie ;’’ the commanding prominences of Ar- 
thur’s seat and Salisbury Craig; the old and 
venerable castle which has frowned proudly 
over the beautiful city for centuries ; the fine 


pastoral range of the distant Pentlands ; and | 


the ever-heaving ocean which washes the bold 
and picturesque coasts of the noble estuary of 
the Forth: but in lieu thereof, we have a 
nation at our feet. “ Londres,” says M. Say, 
*“n’est plus une ville: c’est une province cou- 
verte de maisons.” And if without any very 
extraordinary degree of exaggeration it may 
be considered a province in point of mag- 
nitude, it may with equal or greater reason be 
considered a kingdom on account of its myriad 
population, its boundless wealth, and ifs vast 
influence in the commercial and _ political 
affairs of the world. While gazing from our ele- 
vated station, we confess we felt some degree of 

<ultation when we beheld our noble river 
abounding with life and activity, and bearing 
on its majestic bosom and along its margins 
innumerable evidences of that spirit of enter- 
prise which forms so essential an element in 
the Anglo-Saxon character, and which has so 
largely contributed in making us the pre- 
zation to the remotest regions 


c 


cursors of civili 
of the habitable globe. And when we passed 
hefor ir mind’s eye the various great events 


that stand out prominently and form important 
tim ‘s in the history of our capital and 
our country, which occurred almost bencath 
our feet, the thoughts involuntarily connected 
the scenes of them with the little temporary 
structure on which we steod. Within the 
range of our unaided vision, and within the 
area of the metropolitan survey, we have the 
theatre of many of the triumphs and defeats 
of the British nation. Here Roman disci- 
pline and valour exercised imperial, though 
not undisputed sway, from the time when 
Cesar with his cohorts crossed the Thames at 
Coway Stakes, to the period when perhaps a 
greater than Cesar, Constantine the Great, 
constructed the first walls round the city. 
The occupation of London by the Romans aud 
its importance in their eyes are attested by 
the converging of several of their great 
military roads to its centre, where, not im- 


e.marks 












portant events of the reign of the “ great Nor- 
man robber,” William the Conqueror, and 
his freebooting chieftains, who, with all his 
indifference to deluging the country with 
human blood, during an iron despotism never 
exceeded, laid the foundation, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of much of our national liberty, 
occurred within the area under our observa- 





tion. We cannot, within the limits of our | 


sphere, notice, much less direct special atten- 
tion to the historic events which occurred 


within our field of view during the ages of the | 


stern and warlike Plantagenets and Tudors; 
the irresolute and vacillating Stewarts; our 
* immortal rebel ;”” and the mediocre—except 
where greatness or great events were thrust 
upon them—House of Hanover. & 
say, that from no other point of view within 


Suffice it to | 


the vast limits of the British empire can be | 
contemplated the scenes of one hundredth part | 
of the striking historical events, civil and eccle- | 


siastical, and of the scenes, the names of which 


have been made almost as familiar as house- | 
hold words by the host of English writers, | 
from old Geoffrey Chaucer to the present day, | 


who have spread the glories of our land’s 
language throughout the civilized world. 


It may be asked by some of our readers why | 


the matter-of-fact and unimaginative, because | 
strictly wipssusicts pages of THe BuILper, | 
ve occupied by subjects like these. 


should 
We shall come to this point presently. We 


have no desire to elevate the pursuits of the | 


antiquary or the archeologist above their in- | 
| trinsic merits and their legitimate claims to 


consideration. We have smiled at the pecu- 


liarities of some of the most learned and labo- | 


rious among them, and have enjoyed the con- 
sternation of more than one worthy old Jona- 


than Oldbuck at the demolition of his favourite | 


Castellum by the irreverent exclamation of an 


Edie Ochiltrie—*“ Pretorian here or Pretorian | 


there, I mind the biggin o’t.””. We cannot but 
know, however, that it is such men as the 
Camdens, the Lelands, the Stukeleys, and the 
Whittakers, that clear the way by their learned 
and laborious researches for the future histo- 
rians. We would therefore willingly assist 
such disinterested labourers in what is con- 
sidered by most men the least attractive, but 


| assuredly not the least useful, field of historic 


investigation, by every means that can fairly be 
placed within their reach; and we would do so 
the more readily, as we would perpetuate the 
memory of great historic events, and give the 
scenes of their enactment a local habitation as 
well as a name, with the same deyree of interest 
as we would preserve our national records and 
monuments of autiquity from desecration. 


dence and drawing up reports in reference to 
economical and sanitary subjects; while 
another of them is known to possess the fa- 
culty of talking volubly and speciously upon 
geological, sanitary, or any other subjects, and 
has the tact, by the exercise of consummate 
self-possession and a jovial laughfor everybody, 
of convincing many that what he can talk so 
confidently about he must be perfect master of. 
Some know very little of the matter, others 
seldom attend, and, moreover, they have to 
fight against difficulties. We confess, how- 
ever, that we were quite unprepared for such 
an inefficiency as this “ block plan” will be, 
unless the arrangement be altered. We 
scarcely expect our readers to credit us when 
we inform them that, in addition to the 
omission of the divisions and numbers of the 
houses from this map, the scale of which is 
sufficiently large to distinguish the minutest 
property, it is positively not intended to insert 
upon it the public buildings, the territorial, 
ecclesiastical, and electoral boundaries of the 
metropolis, and that even the river Thames 
itself may, and possibly will, be excluded, 
without the slightest violation of the “ instruc- 
tions” for the execution of the survey. A 
map of London and its environs, of the capa- 
cious dimensions of four or five thousand 
square feet, and all water-courses, woods, trees, 
gardens, pleasure-grounds carefully excluded 
from it, will have the merit of being at least a 
curiosity of its kind. 

We have observed that since the publication 
of the article in Tue Buitper of the Ist inst., 
on the subject of the exclusion of the “ City” 
from the general survey, negotiations have 
been going on between the Metropolitan and 
the City Commissioners of Sewers.* We care 
not which has taken the initiative in this 
matter. We are perfectly willing to give both 
parties credit for shewing a laudable anxiety to 
get out of a very absurd position. Our only 
motive for interference is a desire to obtain a 
perfect result for the public: we care no less 
for the City authorities than we do for the 
Commission; we care no more; and will as 
resolutely condemn what we think wrong in 
one as in the other. If it is necessary to 
make a new and expensive map on account of 
the defects of those already in existence, and 
we know that it is, it is equally necessary that 
the new one shall not only be free from the 
errors of its predecessors, but that it shall be 
as perfect a thing of the kind as can be made. 

We would also direct the attention of the 
antiquarian and archeological societies to the 
necessity of their taking steps to see that the 
important information in which they are more 
immediately interested is not entirely disre- 
garded. There will probably never again occur 
so favourab’e an opportunity of ascertaining 
and fixing the localities and objects, respecting 
which so much has been said and written, but 
the memory of which, if this opportunity be 
neglected, will inevitably, year by year, pass 
away. 

For ourselves, so far from having offered 
opposition to the execution of the general 


| survey, we have advocated it, understanding 


that it was to be at the same time a perfect 
} 


| survey ; but we have the most insuperable ob- 


Ve were, therefore, seriously considering | 


itan survey would afford for the furtherance 
of the object here indicated, if competent par- 
ties were engaged to represent upon the map, 
the correct position of every obje f or locality 
of antiquarian, historical, or even literary 
interest within the extent of the district to be 
surveyed ; and by means of a copious index 
make every such locality an object discovera- 
ble in a moment by those interested in the 


pursuit of such investigations. We had, how- 


ever, some misgivings as to the entire practi- | 5 : , 
| Fund, and 9,830/. to the several offices entitled 


eability of carrying out these views to their full 
extent, when we recollected the materials of 
which the “ active members” 
litan Commission of Sewers are composed. 
We, therefore, made it our business to ascertain 
what was in reality to constitute their “ block 
plan,” which has been so often brought before 
public attention during the last six months, 
and we give the result of our inquiries the 
benefit of our circulation. 

We would not willingly do injustice to this 
commiszion ; we are not ignorant of the great 
ability of one of them for collecting evi- 





le great facilities which the general metropo- | 





of the Metropo- | 


| survey of the City 





jection to the cheese-paring economy of making 
a preposterously imperfect work. We repeat, 
if the thing is to be done, let it be well done, 
and then we may hope that it-is done once for 


all. 





Letrers Parent.—A Parliamentary paper 
shews that the total number of letters patent 
for inventions granted in the United Kingdom 
in 1847 amounted to 740, against 761 in 1846, 
and the total fees received thereon to 32,977/., 
against 34,103/. in the preceding year. Of this 
sum, 20,5182. were paid over to the Consolidated 


to receive the same. 








* Since the above was in tyne 
the City Commission, on the Ordnan \ ; 
to their constituents, that as they had ‘ cathe 
terview with the new Metropolitan Commission, that the 
‘would not be done’ unless the Cit: 


yay for the outline of the block 





Commission consented to 





n, which, with the levels, would cost 4507., they ti 










it desirable that the court should ineur that ¢ 
order that the survey ‘ should be rendered p 
eluding that of the City,’ aithough, for all the 
sewerage, they deemed their own plans and leve : 
sufficient. It has accordingly been agreed to apply for the 
cash to the Commen Council, on the ground that it is 
‘ desirable to have a perfect plan of the metropolis.’ 
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An old writer tells us they were so numerous, 
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HEREFORDSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


A MEETING of the Hereford Antiquarian 
Society was held some time ago, when various 
interesting papers were read, of which we 
have had notes in type for several weeks. 
One by Dr. Strong, of Ross, related to 
Hereford Castle and Gillow Manor-house. 
The writer said,—The exact period when 
Hereford Castle was built cannot be ascer- 
tained from any known records, but there 
are sound architectural reasons for beliey- 
ing that it was erected in the Anglo-Saxon 
time. One of these is the utter decay of the 
whole fabric. Besides this, however, the de- 
scription given by the learned and judicious 
Dr. Borlase of the castles in this country prior 
to the Norman invasion, agrees in such a 
striking manner with it, that it might be taken 
for a minute account of this very spot. “ The 
Anglo-Saxon castle generally consisted of two 
parts—a bass-court and a keep or dungeon. 
The bass-court was a piece of ground some- 
times about an acre in extent, surrounded with 
a high and thick stone wall, with a garreted 
parapet on the top, from whence the garrison 
discharged their weapons on the assailants. 
At one end of the bass-court was a round 
mound, sometimes artificial and sometimes 
natural, on which the keep or dungeon stood, 
which was a cireular stone building with thick 
and high walls. From the top of this building, 
which was flat, the garrison had an extensive 
prospect of the surrounding country, that they 
might discover the approaches of their ene- 
mies ; and from thence also the chief defence 
was made. The body of the keep, which 
sometimes consisted of several stories, con- 
tained the lodgings of the commander of the 
castle; and in the bottom was the prison, 
under ground and without light, from whence 
the whole building was often called the dun- 
geon.” The Norman castles of a later date 
always had the keep within the walls. 

In the age succeding the Conquest began 
to arise those ecclesiastical buildings—churches, 
chapels, abbeys, monasteries—which, in the 
course of three centuries, covered the land. 


you might see six or seven religious establish- 
ments in the course of a morning’s ride. In 
this small shire, according to Speed, there 
were no less than thirteen religious houses ; 
and so sacred was this property esteemed by 
all classes, that it was rarely violated, although 
as much exposed to spoliation as our modern 
houses. 

We are all of us familiar with the graceful 
outline and rich ornament of this class of erec- 
tions, whose solemn beauty indicates to what a 
height domestic architecture would have arisen 
in England, had it received the requisite pro- 
tection during these early ages. With the 
gradual advance of civilisation and security, 
people began, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, during the reigns of Henry LY. 
and Henry V., to relax somewhat of the se- 
verity of military architecture ; the battlement 
was constructed of a less elevation, large airy 
windows took the place of oyletts or loop- 
holes, while the court-yard, no longer required 
for a tilting ground, was curtailed considerably 
of its dimensions. A low situation, well sup- 
plied with water, was now mostly selected, 
instead of an inaccessible eminence. Still the 
edifice was protected from a sudden coup de | 
main by a wide and deep moat, crossed by a 
drawbridge. A century later and even this | 
disappeared entirely, except in counties bor- | 
dering upon the coast, where exposure to the | 
attacks of pirates and adventurers rendered 
some protection still necessary. 

I believe it will be found that much of the | 
glowing interest with which we examine the 
manor-house of Gillow (long since reduced to | 
a tenant-farmer’s abode), consists in its having | 
been erected precisely at the period of transition 
fromthe military tothe domesticstyleofconstruc- | 
tion; where the endeavours of the architect to 
blend together the incongruities of the fortalice 
and of the dwelling-house produce a highly | 
picturesque effect. The spot in question is on 

| 





the road from Hereford to Ross, about 4 miles 

from the latter town, and very near Pengethly. | 
On comparing a drawing, taken in 1718, with | 
the present state of the building, it is gratifying | 
to observe how very little change has taken 
place in the stonework (red and grey ashlar) | 
of which the whole is constructed, in that long | 


| panelled, and contains a massive table of nearly 


| described by your subscriber last week, 


| air at one time. Over each light above the 


| into the flue of the chimney at the other. 


| tiate me gratuitously into the art and mystery 





course of years. Pent within its moat, and 
suggesting no other idea of comfort than arose | 
from security, no other capacity for that hos- 
pitality which we ascribe to -our _orefathers 
than the close quarters which perhaps favoured 
its cordiality, it illustrates not only the mode 
of architecture but the domestic habits of former 
times. The north front, facing the Hereford 
road, is that which has suffered the most from 
the hand of innovation, and is now used as 
an entrance, though formerly the embattled 
gateway on the south side must have afforded 
the principal access to the interior. The 
bridge by which it is approached is perfect, but 
there are no remains of either drawbridge or 
portcullis. The apartment over the gateway is 
considered by the present occupants to have 
been the chapel; but, as it is furnished with a 
chimney and a large fire-place, the notion is 
hardly tenable. The court-yard is ridiculously 
small, barely large enough to back a horse 
into: from it, however, you enter a hall of 
ample dimensions, and lofty for its date. Itis 


black oak, having a kind of frieze of flowers 
under its slab, and measuring twelve feet by 
six. In the centre of the pile of buildings may 
be remarked a handsome pointed window of 
rather elabor te design. It is surmounted by 
a bold weather-moulding or drip-stone. The 
window itself consists of two lights, pierced 
above with a quatrefoil, the two straight lines 
on each side of it indicating traces of the ap- 
proach of the perpendicular style of Gothic 
architecture, which arose in this country to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century. 
Another peculiarity of this style is the use of 
transoms crossing the mullions at right angles, 
of which we have a striking instance in the 
lower part of this window; and underneath 
this division brick has been inserted instead of 
glass. With the exception of this ecclesiastical 
window, the other openings for windows are 
rectangular, divided by stone mullions and 
transoms, and with square drip-stones. Almost 
below the level of the moat, which peowienty 
contains several feet of water, and still surrou 
two-thirds of the house, is a kind of crypt, now 
used as a cellar, running under a great part of 
the premises, and of which the masonry is pecu- 
liarly massive. In this is found a figure rudely 
carved in stone, which has been inserted per- 
pendicularly as a support to the walls. 
features are much impaired by the action of 
time or violence: the head is invested with a 
cap of circular design, the rest of the body 
being clothed in a plaited garment confined at 
the waist. The whole costume refers to a much 
earlier age than the existing features of the 
building will justify us in ascribing to the pre- 
sent erection, which I have ventured to fix at 
about the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, assigning this period, partly from the 
lingering traces of defence still observable in 
buttress, battlement, and court-yard; and 
partly from comparing some records of the 
old chapel of St. David’s, once standing here, 
with architectural fragments of a sacred cha- 
racter, now incorporated with the very founda- 
tions of Gillow manor. 





VENTILATING A BILLIARD-ROOM. 
Srr,—The most simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive mode of ventilating the billiard-room, 


would be by inserting external air-gratings, 
about 9 in. by 6 in., at the level of the floor, 
with perforated zinc sliding-doors internally, 
in order to prevent too great a current of cold 


billiard-table should be a zine tube, about 2 in. 
in diameter, communicating with a larger one, 
3 in. in diameter, and this again communicating 
with the external air at one end, and carried 


This method has been adopted in some of 
the large billiard-rooms of the metropolis, and 
has answered the desired purpose. The pipes 
are concealed between the joists. I am, Sir, &c., 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Sir,—If your correspondent, “ A Sub- 
scriber,” to whose inquiry you prefix the term 
‘ Ventilation,” will have the goodness to ini- 


of the billiard-table cue, 1 will gratuiously 





initiate him into the art and mystery of venti- 


lating his billiard-room. Cue for cue. Live 
and let live. There are many men, many 
women, and many children who can do— 
(what cannot they do?)—nay, teach—all sorts 
of things theoretically, but practical men, who 
perfect their knowledge by long-continued 
experiments and long-tested practice, expect a 
fee in return for their advice. 

I have yet to learn why the professors of 
ventilation should form an exception to the 


general rule, 

_ Does Dr. Reid ventilate the Houses of Par- 
liament for nothing? Do men descend into 
and clear our common sewers for nothing? 
Do either one or the other teach the art 
and mystery of their special vocations for no- 
thing? Occasionally, it is true, one and ano- 
ther (the fewer and farther between the better) 


exact fees for one professed branch of science, 


and pretend to teach another gratuitously. 
And it is thus that some pure professional men 
mark their contempt for the interest of as 
pure, as studious, and not less scientific me- 
chanical men. The contempt in which a sci- 
entific mechanic is held, and the conventional 
refusal to reward his application of his skill by 
a professional fee, has helped to create the 
necessity for the labours of our Sanitary 
Commissioners: Nothing will lighten their 
labours more than encouraging a skilful trades- 
man to communicate his practical knowledge 
to your subscribers and non-subscribers on 
their inclosing a fee with their inquiry. 
ONE WHO FOR NEARLY Forty YEArs 
HAS LIVED BY THE PROFESSION AND 
PRACTICE OF VENTILATION. 


=== 
ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION. 


Tue following is @ list of questions put to 
students in the fest bas of ia itaaatuane 0s the 
Putney College of Civil Engineers, at the last 
examination ; the questions to the other classes 
we will give hi —_ 


“1. In laying out grounds forming the site 
for a villa, hate is the greatest variety pro- 
duced ? 

2. What ts are necessary to pro- 
duce the effects i and shadow in plant- 


ing? And how are they capable of increase? 

3. What is the principle upon which ap- 
proaches to houses should be laid out and con» 
structed ? 


4. Where should the chief apartments of a 
country-house be placed ; and what should be 
their relative dimensions ? 

5. In what part of a private house should 
the stairs be placed ; what is the best pro- 
portion for treads and risers ? 

6. How should the offices of a country-house 
be arranged; and where should the servants’ 
rooms be placed? 

7. What is the proper way of arranging the 
size of fire-places and smoke flues, so as to 
secure them from smoking ? 

8. What subj and materials should be 
adopted in the decoration of drawing-rooms ? 

9. How should the walls and ceilings of 
dining-rooms and alls be decorated ? 

10. Show the mode of proportioning the 
members of different styles of architecture to 
town houses ? 

11. What is the rule to be observed in using 
and carving mouldings for exterior and interior 
decorations ? 

12. How is the effect of magnificence in 
architecture produced; and what relation 
should accessories bear to the whole ? 

13. Show how the dimensions for cornices 
to rooms are obtained, and the manner in which 
they are usually constructed ? 

14. How are architraves and cornices to in- 
ternal doors proportioned and constructed ? 

15. Certain general principles have been laid 
down, by which we are to decide on beauty in 
art: are they applicable in architecture? and 
if applicable, state how they may be modified 
in different circumstances. 

16. It is a very general custom with archi- 
tects and engineers to use the word best in 
describing materials and workmanship in spe- 
cifications : show that this does not secure the 
required quality of materials or workmanship, 
and how this ought to be done, 

17. Shouid an order, when introduced in 4 
building, form a predominant object or other- 
wise, and why ?” 
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SOUTH PORCH,’ LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
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THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LINCOLN. 

THE meeting of the Archeological Institute 
at Lincoln commenced on Tuesday, and the 
appearance of this venerable, picturesque, and 
truly interesting city at the time of writing 
this promises well for it. The Duke of St. 
Aibans, the Marquis of Northampton, the 


Earl Brownlow, the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Norwich, Lord Monson, the Deans of Lincoln 
and Hereford, Messrs. Hallam, Willis, Britton, 
Lawson, Disney, E. J. Willson, W. A. Nichol- 
son, and others had already assembled. 
Lincoln abounds in edifices and remains of 
the most interesting kind. Its cathedral, or 
minster, is amongst the finest of its elass, not 


only in historical and biographical relations, 
architectural features, construction, and de- 
tails, but also in its monumental and sculp- 
tural ornaments. ‘The first, or architectural 
portion, is to be explained and commented on 
by Professor Willis, who has already done the 
same kind turn for the cathedrals of Winches- 
ter, York, Canterbury, and Norwich. The 
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scul; is to be displayed and elucidated b 
Professor Cockerell. . 
As a noted and remarkable Roman station, 
the Lindum Colonia,—as still retaining frag- 
ments of walls and gateways of the old fortified 
city,—and particularly as displaying bold and 
singular features of a Norman castle and a 
domestic private residence, with numerous 
churches and other vestiges of former times,— 
Lincoln cannot fail to afford ample matter for 
the study and admiration of the old and young 
antiquaries who visit it for the first time. 


We propose to lay before our readers notes 
of such of the papers read as have architec- 
tural interest, and particulars of some of the 
excursions. 


Annexed we give an engraving of the v 
interesting Early English porch (thirteenth 
century) which is attached to the west side of 
the south transept,—a peculiar position. It 
has three entrances, north, south, and west, 
with a small room over it, and is well worked. 
This and the Galilee porch at Ely, which we 
gave some time ago,* may be regarded as the 
two finest specimens of Early English porches 
in the kingdom. The Lincoln porch inside 
is finely groined. The “ decorated ” circular 
window in the south end of this transept is 
one of the finest remaining: we gave an en- 
graving of it a short time ago.t It is 23 ft. 
8 in. in clear diameter. 

Lincoln Cathedral is full of interest and 
offers numerous points for study and com- 
parison. Our notice next week will be accom- 
— by a fine interior view of the Chapter 

ouse. 





THE QUEEN’S BOX AP THE ITALIAN 
OPERA-HOUSE. 


Tre box which was constructed on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s state visit last 
week to the Italian Opera House, Covent 
Garden, deserves special note, as well on ac- 
count of its elegance and the rapidity with 
which it was effected, as because it was an 
innovation,—a step out of the beaten track,— 
which had all the prognosticators against it, 
and was taken in the face of numberless shrugs, 
and “it won’t do.” The box was formed in 
the centre of the house, on the grand tier, pro- 
jecting with a graceful curve in front, and com- 
prising the lobby behind, so as to present a 
spacious saloon. Over it was an enriched 
canopy, with very full curtains on either side, 
of Indian brocade and white jace, surmounted 
by a large (rather too large) crown and cushion, 
with a number of glittering flags disposed in 
form behind it,—the whole reaching up to the 
front of the amphitheatre stalls. The box was 
lined with white, ornamented with gold 
stripes and small bouquets of flowers at 
regular intervals, with double vallance of 
white lace all round it. There was a border- 
ing of roses on the floor, and under 
the ceiling ; and the columns which carry the 
tier of boxes above, entwined with flowers, 
bore numberless wax lights. The retiring 
room, with a magnificent toilet, and the saloon 
adjoining, were fitted up in a similar manner, 
and lined with flowers, cleverly disposed as to 
form and colour. When it is remembered that 
the front of the box was built out solidly to 
accord with the remainder of the circle, with 
the like gilt enrichments and decorations, all, 
of course, made purposely for the occasion, 
and that the whole was of necessity executed 
between one opera night and another,—be- 
tween the Tuesday and the Thursday,—the 
result seems marvellous. The whole was most 
creditable to the taste and skill of Mr. Frede- 
rick Gye, by whom it was executed, and to 
the spirit and liberality of the proprietor, Mr. 
Delatield. 

The same liberality has been extended to the 
production of the opera, “ The Huguenots,” 
played for the first time on that occasion, and 
which must be placed amongst the finest 
things ever done in England. A garden 
scene, with the Queen’s chateau on a mount, to 
the left, and an extensive flight of embowered 
stone steps reaching half the height of the 
stage, and by which all the characters approach 
and retire, is exceedingly effective. 





* See p. 374, vol. v. 
+ See p. 54, ante, 








BAPTISMAL BASIN, VITERBO. 
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BAPTISMAL BASIN AT VITERBO. 





ALL the constructions which have been put 
up in this city for the distribution of water in 


charges of the contractor, when he, at the 
outset, commits so great a breach of trust 
| against his employer, that it is at any time in 
| the power of the contractor to injure him by 


the public places, have so much elegance and | exposure? 


grace as to have gained for Viterbo the title of | 
the city of the beautiful fountains. 


In an obscure corner of the damp cathedral | 


of St. Laurent, lies forgotten the elegant basin, 


of the sixteenth century, of which we give an 


Another practice equally reprehensible is 
that of an architect raising forced loans from 
the contractor, the refusal of which would be 
visited by the most unmitigated severity, so 
that the contractor would soon learn that he 


engraving in our present number. This basin | had better give double the sum demanded 


serves as a font: in the centre rises a trian- 
gular pyramid, supported by dolphins, and 
sculptured into three niches. The ornaments 


of the basin and its pedestal are very beauti- | 
fully executed, but are in a bad state of preser- | 


vation. The height of the basin from the 
ground is 3 feet 10 inches: its diameter 4 feet. 
The total height is 6 feet 8 inches. 





PAYMENT OF COMMISSION TO ARCHI- 
TECTS BY THE TRADESMEN. 





Srr,—In your number of the 8th inst. you 
published a letter signed “ A Tradesman,” 
making some remarks on the above subject. 
The evil he there speaks of—that of architects 
charging commission on contractors, as well as 
employers, is of much greater importance than 
even “ A Tradesman” seems to think. 

That it is an evil of very great extent will be | 
admitted by every builder, of any amount of | 


rather than resist. 


In addressing to you these few lines it is 
| very far from my wish to calumniate architects 
as a body, orto stigmatise the character of any 
individual ; but it is to defeat certain practices 
| which can only be successfully grappled with in 
| this way. Among architects lam aequainted with 
many of the most estimable character and the 
| most undeviating rectitude of conduct; but 
| still I must confess that I have fallen in con- 
| tact with some of very opposite principles : 
_ that they are a minority I most cheerfully ad- 
| mit, but that minority is sufficiently numerous 
to render the exposure extremely desirable to 
all parties. ‘That these statements are not un- 
founded I appeal to the large body of your 
readers : it will be known to most contractors, 
though I have no doubt many will doubt their 
truth, except in a few isolated instances, 
knowing that the body contains so many of 
the brightest ornaments of society. 


We have seen the evil,—what is the remedy ? 


business amongst architects ; the commission | That moral principle that should exist in the 
that a contractor will submit to, sometimes | breast of every man. The sin requires two 
influencing the decision of the architect, upon | parties: the one to whom such an offer is 
tenders, and giving rise to a great deal of | made ought as a man to resist the tempta- 


disreputable arrangement, always greatly to 
the prejudice of the employer; while in works 
that are disposed of without tender it becomes 
much more a matter of business. 

The effect of the practice is most prejudicial 
to all parties. The proper ion between the 
architect and contractor becomes immediately 
cancelled, for how can an architect maintain 
the proper control over the work, and extra 


| tion, and condemn the practice whenever 
| he hears of it. Both parties would re- 
coil with horror from trafficking in frau- 
dulent bills, or false transfers of pro- 
perty; but a false contract is equally criminal, 
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horror: but this is a false reasoning that | 1,000 bushels, and weighed, including the| THE LABOUR QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


cannot be too soon exploded. 


; 


It has not been my desire to call things by | 


hard names, but we do wrong not to call them 


by their right ones. People who would recoil | 
| their lives and property and injure their crops! 


at any act called a fraud, would laugh at the 
same act called by the cant name of overreach- 
ing your opponent. 

In conclusion, I must beg to apologise for 
so far intruding myself upon your notice: but 
I feel satisfied you will excuse it when I assure 
you, that the reformation of abuses has been my 
only object in addressing you. Fines. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


lie narrow gauge express speed on the 
South-Western, as evidenced by Mr. Stephen- 
son in the House of Lords, is 14 mile an 
hour greater than that of the broad gauge on 
the Great Western. The short passenger 
traffic on the South-Western, since the opening 
to Waterloo-bridge, has been enormously in- 
creased, and when the Hampton Court and 
Windsor branches are completed, in less than a 
fortnight hence, the pleasure traffic on this 
line will, it is fully expected, be the greatest 
in the country. The Waterloo-bridge receipts 
too have kept pace with the increase, and have 
required additional toll-takers at the horse 
sates.——-The want of water and watering 


~ 
? 
" 





ilaces for cattle near the metropolitan stations 
is an evil requiring redress. A correspondent 
of the Times suggests that water troughs 
ought to be placed at or near each station to 
which drovers should be compelled, at a small 
charge, to lead the cattle, which frequently 
die, or become raised and dangerous, from 
want of such accommodation, especially in the 
heat of summer.——The Midland Counties 
Company have fitted up a lecture and reading 
room at Rugby station. Upwards of 150 of 
the employés of the different companies have 
become subscribers.- The Oxford and Wol- 
verhampton company some time since offered 
Mr. W. Robeson, solicitor, Bromsgrove, the 
sum of 2,250/. for compensation for some 
houses and land, taken for their line of rail. 
Mr. Robeson, however, declined the offer, and 
an expensive arbitration was gone into, which 
ended in nothing, and an umpire has at length 
decided that Mr. Robeson is only entitled to 
2,2371., the effect of which decision is, that 


wees 





besides having less than the company’s offer, 
he will have to pay his costs of arbitration 
over and above-——A correspondent of the 
Carlisle Journal complains of the want of con- 
sideration and accommodation for a number 
of villages, in the planting of stations, or 


rather in the want of minor stations, on the | 


Lancaster and Carlisle line. Self-interest, as 


i 








| of the thirteenth century, like most part of the 


he observes, ought to induce attention to the | 


convenience of villages in such cases., On 
old-established lines, such as the Liverpool 
and Manchester, the trains stop twenty times 
in thirty miles; and even on the dreary waste 
of Chatmoss, with their heavy trains of from 
1,000 to 1,500 passengers, experience has taught 


the direc’orsof the North- Westerncompany that | 


it is worth their while to stop even at the bye- 
paths (where no stations are erected) to take 
up or set down a single passenger. 
fencing of galvanized wire on a portion of the 
Irish North-Western line has been decided by 
the Skipton magistrates to be insufficient, sheep 


i 





and cattle having got entangled in the wires. | . 
5 S | the nave, windows, and doors, and under the 


rhe company have been therefore ordered to 
substitute a wood fence, 4 feet 6 inches high, 
with five bars, 6 inches apart, and that within 
one month. ‘They had provided wire materials 
for fencing the whole of their line, and their 


loss in consequence has been estimated at | 


not less than 8,000/7. to 10,0007. The wire- 


An open | 


| roofs are of open timber work, the chancel 


| The contractors for the stone-work were Messrs. 


fence agent, on the inquiry, stated that | 


| 
he was employed to put up such fences, not | : 
Hei ! I Ot | of Swanland, the carpenters. 


Holyhead, Liverpool and Ormskirk, Caledo- | C.E., estimates, that work for watering the town 


only on this railway, but on the Chester and 


nian, Ayrshire, Chester and Shrewsbury lines, 
&c., and that, on the Southampton and Dor- 
set line, a sample fence was set up, which the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests sup- 
ported: had complaints of the fence in fox- 


hunting districts: 400 landholders in Scotland | 
have this fence.——The trains on the Erie | 
Railroad brought down to New York, one day | 


lately, 80,000 baskets of strawberries and 
40,663 quarts of milk. The strawberries, 
allowing 24 baskets to the quart, measured 


| 





baskets and boxes, more than 50 tons. 
Some farmers in the north of Germany have | 
protested against the use of electric telegraphs, 
on the ground that the electric wires endanger 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue foundation stone of a new north aisle 
for the enlargement of the parish church of St. | 
Giles, at Costock, was laid on the 13th inst., | 
by Mrs. Edward Wilson, the rector’s wife. | 
The architect is Mr. George Gordon Place ; 
and the builders are Messrs. Samuel Hall and 
William Smith. The new market building | 
at Malmsbury has been opened. Its chief | 
front, which faces the old cattle market in the | 
Cross Hayes, consists of three arches with 
gates opening into an area for pitching corn 
and cheese: behind are butter and poultry, | 
and other market places. Above is a, 
large assembly-room, roofed with timber, 
besides two smaller apartments. The front 
of the building is faced with carved free- | 
stone. A police-station is to be erected in the 
back area, enclosed with gates looking to | 
Oxford-street.——-The extensive alterations at 
the Leamington parish church are assuming 
form. The tower is of considerable elevation | 
and plain in appearance. The north transept 
is progressing, the roof being now in course of | 
formation. The reduction of wages is | 
spreading amongst the puddlers and others at | 
the iron works in the Dudley, Stourbridge, 
and Brierly-hill districts, where the puddlers 
have had notice of a reduction of 1s. per ton 
and others of 74 per cent. off their wages. 
The safety of the foundation of St. Simon’s 
Church, Liverpool having been called in 
question, in consequence of the near proximity | 
of the railway improvements, Mr. Edward 
Woods, engineer, has reported to the church- 
wardens that the foundation, being on hard 
rock, is not at all affected by the railway works, 
and that the church is more secure than public 
buildings frequently are. The new church 
at Ferriby (near Hull) was consecrated on 
Thursday week. It is in the decorated style 

















original church, many of the old arches of 
which, and an east window, have been rebuilt. 
The nave is 50 feet 6 long, and 16 feet 10 
wide, with side aisles same length, and 11 feet 
wide. The chancel is 27 feet long, and 15 feet 
6 wide. The tower is 14 feet square inside, 
and 55 feet high, surmounted by a spire 80 feet 
high, including cross. The seats are of oak, 
and open at each end. In the interior the 
nave is divided into four bays. At the east 
end of the church is a painted window, by 
Wailes, from the Turners, of Ferriby. The other 
painted windows of the church are also contri- 
buted; one by Mr. W. L. Pearson, the architect. 
The heads of the windows are filled with geo- 
metrical tracery. The east is of five lights, 
and the side window, like that at the west end 
of the aisles, is of two lights. The font is of 
Caen stone, supported by eight slender co- 
lumns of Purbeck marble, surrounding a 
stouter central shaft of Caen stone. The doors 
are of massive oak, with wrought iron hinges. 
The pavement consists of Minton’s tiles laid 
in patterns, those within the altar rails being 
encaustic, and composing a pattern of vines 
running round the floor. Over the arches of 


roofs, texts are painted in black letter. The 
one having rafters with a curved rib to each. 


Simpson and Malone, of Hull; and for the 
walls and plastering, Mr. Kirby, of Swanland. 
Messrs. Binks and Son, of Hull, were the 
painters; and Messrs. Habbushaw and Gray, 
Mr. Roberts, 





of Galway would cost 20,000/., including 
12,0001. for 4 miles of pipes and a reservoir. 





Tue State APARTMENTS at WINDSOR 
CastLe.—Her Majesty has ordered these 
apartments to be opened to persons presenting 
tickets on Mondays, in addition to the days 
on which the public have hitherto been ad- 
mitted, namely, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. Some of the rooms still continue 
closed for the completion of works. 





Tue National Assembly have decided on 
exempting from taxes during ten years all 
houses commenced before February 24, 1548, 
and completed by July 1, 1850. In order 





|to extend employment to the well-disposed 
operatives in Paris, the Minister of Public 


Works has resolved that the 80,000/. voted by 
the Assembly for supplying the matériel for 
working the railroad from Versailles to Char- 
tres, which is shortly to be opened, shall be 
expended among the manufacturers of the 
capital and the suburbs, who have received 


_ orders to supply the locomotives and tenders, 





the carriages, waggons, and trucks.- The 
Committee of the Assembly on Labour have 
admitted in principle that individuals who, by 
ill-treatment, menaces, or acts of intimidation, 
should attempt to prevent labourers from 
working, or masters from employing labourers, 
should be liable to an imprisonment of from 
six days to six months, and toa fine of from 


| 25f. to 500f. The Committee have been also 


occupied with a proposition relative to the 
creation of a school of professional! instruction, 
and for the formation of workshops for re- 
ceiving children as apprentices. ‘The Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce announced his 
intention to present a Bill on these subjects. 
It is remarked as a proof of the improved 
disposition of the working classes in Paris 





| since the dissolution of the national workshops, 


that a number of operatives have returned to 
seek employment in their several trades who 
preferred to idle on diminished pay in those 
establishments formed under the sanction of 
the late Provisional Government. A number 
of extensive manufactories of stained paper in 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, which were closed 
for the want of hands, are now at full work. 
At Chanay, in the department of the Aisne, 
the plate-glass manufacturers have commenced 
working. The bill granting 12,000/.in aid of 
the fine arts and belles-lettres has been adopted 
without discussion. A monument is to be 
erected in the Cathedral of Nétre Dame to the 
memory of the late Archbishop of Paris, 
1,2001. have been voted towards it.——A friend 
writes us that Paris is now perfectly quiet, and 
that confidence is returning. 











MODEL BAKERY AT KEMPSEY. 

In October, 1840, Mr. Henry Pratt, then 
residing in the city of Kingston, Jamaica, 
conceived the idea of combining a tube with 
a building to apply the motive power of the 
atmosphere, and to use up the waste heat from 
any of the processes connected with the arts 
of life. 

Now, suppose the velocity of air up a tube 
16 feet in diameter be 5 miles per hour, the 
weight of air passing would be *$¢¢¢¢lbs., 
which would require 11 +,]bs. of coal to raise 
it one degree. And if a steam engine of 8 
horse power be applied night and day, 5 tons 
6 ewt. of coal would be consumed on an average, 
which quantity of coal would raise the air 
8 degrees, and this would be an expansion 
equal to ,';. Then, if the tube was about 
92 feet high, the difference of the two columns 
of air would be about 25lbs., which pressure 
of itself would force the air 8 miles per hour, 
independent of other causes, and on a fair cal- 
culation 4 horse power might be gained. 

The above is based on certain data, but it 
has been said, that in heating air through the 
intervention of water and steam, double the 
heat is obtained and half the fuel saved. 

In the model bakery at Kempsey,* near the 
city of Worcester, it is proposed to attach a 
portable steam-engine and boiler of 4 horse- 
power, to which is to be connected a condenser 
of a peculiar construction, capable of forming 
a vacuum of 20 inches mercury more or less. 
This condenser is to be placed in the tube 
above the screw-wheel which intercepts and 
receives the force of the current to knead the 

* This building is 58 feet square at the base and 100 feet 
high outside measurement. It does not contain 150,000 
bricks (large size) including the fire bricks for the ovens, 
which are capable of baking about 280 sacks of flour every 
week or 10 bushels per hour. The body of the building is 
32 feet square, the tube 17 feet 8 inches diameter, with walls 
10 inches throughout. The shed, roof, and porticoes, 44 inch 
work with pillars. The body of the building is supported 
by four chimnies at the corners. The tube is covered with 
a circular roof 28: feet diameter, resting on 10 light cast- 
iron pillars. The internal diameter of the tube at top is 
19 feet. The opening in the screw wheel is 5 by 5—25 feet, 
being one-eighth the area of the tube at the lower part. 
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dough, &c. The effects which would be pro- 
duced by this combination appear highly 
valuable. Namely :— 

ist. A vacuum to a steam-engine which will 
create a power without danger and without 
complication. 

2nd. A large quantity of distilled water, use- 
ful for bread, or for other purposes. 

3rd. The application of a current of cold air 
rushing through a moving wheel, and im- 
pinging on the heated surfaces of the con- 
denser, from which simple application two | 
distinct motive powers are attained without 
danger or complication. 

Now if this combination of principles were 
properly and extensively carried out, it does | 
appear that the nation would be benefited. For | 
instance, ten fire-proof bakeries might supply 
London with bread from the grain direct; 
whi'e iron works, sugar works, salt works, and 
other arts might avail themselves of the safety, 
durability, and economy of the combination. 

Henry Prarv. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

\ GENERAL court was held on Thursday, the 
20th, Lerd Ebrington, M.P., in the chair. Various 
works were ordered to be carried into effect. 

Mrs. Farland, of Strutton-ground, Westminster, 
was summoned to appear, for having neglected to 
lay in drains from her premises to the public sewer, 
in compliance with a notice served upon her under 
the powers of the new Act of Parliament. In 
reference to this subject a letter was received from 
the clerk to the Westminster Improvement Com- 
missioners, stating that, as the property would 
shortly be required in the formation of the new 
Victoria-street, with several other houses in that 
neighbourhood, the commissioners recommended 
that some general arrangement should be come to 
upon the subject.—A short conversation ensued, 
and it was agreed that the surveyors should report 
to the court generally on the improvements by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and of other 
property in the city of Westminster. 

Mr. Lowley, of Piccadiliy, was summoned to 
shew vause why he had not drained his house, in 
pursuance of notice received. An agent attended 
for Mr. Lowley, and stated that he was merely the 
tenant-at-will of the premises ; that upon receiving 
the order of the court he had communicated the 
same to his landlord, but that he had taken no 
notice of it whatever.—Mr. Hertslet said a form of 
notice had been proposed by the late commissioners 
to meet such cases as the present.—It was then | 
agreed that a proper peremptory notice should be | 
served upon Mr. Lowley, requiring him imme- | 
diately to carry their first notice into effect. 

On the questien that summonses be issued for 
the defaulters in the payment of sewer rates in the 
Tower Hamlets division, Mr. Hertslet said, at the 
present time there were 2,040 defaulters in this 
division; and a report having been circulated that it 
was not the intention of the present Commissioners 


of Sewers to enforce any rates, the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in collecting them.—The necessary 
1otices were ordered to be made out, and a court 


will be held on the 24th of August next to take 
them into consideration. 
The City of London and the Ordnance Survey. 
Mr. Chadwick said that having been invited, 
himself, Captain Yolland, and Mr. Austin, had 


ited upon a deputation from the corporation of 
idon, and had given such explanations on the 
subject of the survey as were required. The matter 
had been referred to a committee, and their report 
vw 1 in due time be laid before the Court, and 
} sd that in working out this plan they should 
ider the necessity of leaving the city of 

Londoa a blank in the map. As regarded the 
question of th xpense, it was calculated at the 
rate of 1307. per mile, but this average was formed 
for the whole districts, and not for any dense or 
intricate porti m. The corporation portion con- 


‘ 


yout one-tenth, and that the most 
the metropolis, which might raise the 
expense for it to 4504. 

Mr. Lambert Jones said there could be no 
difference of opinion as to the importance of an 
Ordna 
+} 


about 


} r 
ded in 


ance survey—there could be no question as to 
i¢ value of it, whether to the corporation of Lon- 
don or any other body. 

It was resolved unanimously, ‘“‘ That the General 
Purposes Committee be authorised to direct the ex- 
ecution of any works that may appear to be expe- 
dient for covering in any of the out-falls of sewers.”’ 

Thomas Mitchell, of Beresford-street, Walworth, 
was suromoned for having caused certain erections 
over the sewer in that street.—It appeared that the 
late commissioners, in their annual view, bad ob- 
served the shed now complained of, and having | 
summoned the party, ordered him to be fined 504. | 
unless the nuisance was removed. This, it seemed, 
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up to the present time, had not been done.—The | 


court this day, after a long investigation into the 
circumstances, ordered that the former fine of 50/. 
should be enforced, unless within one month such 
erection should be removed in a manner satisfactory 
to the surveyor. 

Thomas Morris, a builder, was summoned for 
irregular drains at the rear of Pomeroy -street, 


| Kent-road.—In this case it appeared that square 
| brick drains had been improperly constructed, 
| without mortar, below the level of the sewer, and 
| the discharge effected in a manner quite opposed to 


the rules of this court.—Mr. Morris said that he 
had erred in entire ignorance.—Mr. Leslie inquired 


| what would be the expense of a proper drainage ?— 
| The surveyor said that a proper drainage might have 


been laid down at one-third less than the present one 
had cost.—Mr. Hutton thought that, as Mr. Morris 
was a builder, he should be fined for his ignorance, 
and moved that he be fined 40s., and be required to 
lay down a drain in a proper manner.—Resolution 
carried. 


Adjourned to the 10th of August. 





Torrespondence. 


ST. PANCRAS’ CHURCH. 
Sir,—In your last number there is a “ word 


to the authorities of St. Pancras,” alluding to | 


“a prevalent report that the parochial authori- 


ties of the parish are about to build a residence | 


for their clergyman upon the space on the 
north (query south) side of their church in 
Euston-square.” 

If the writer, when speaking of the “ parish 
authorities,” alludes to the churchwardens 
and vestrymen, I beg to inform him that they 
have no authority to interfere, nor have they 
been consulted on the subject. The duly- 
constituted authorities are the vicar and the 
church trustees; but I can scarcely believe 
they would be so wanting in good taste and 


judgment as to disfigure the church by build- 
| ing any common dwelling-house near to it. 


Any building close to the church would be 
highly objectionable. It would obstruct the 
present fine open view of the church, would be 
very near the catacombs, and injurious to the 
adjoining residence, and be generally disap- 
proved by the great body of the parishioners. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A VESTRYMAN. 





Miscellanea, 


Rounp Tower tn THE IsLeE or Man.— 
It is near Peel Castle. “‘ In the midst of the 
greensward, which now has overspread nearly 
the whole of the area within the walls, and 
forms a short, sweet pasturage, is a pyramidal 
mound of turf, of a rectangular form, facing 
the four cardinal points, and measuring about 


seventy yards along each side. The angles | 


have well nigh disappeared, and it presents but 
the rude outline of its ancient proportion. It 
seems to have been an old Danish fort, thrown 
up, probably, about the beginning of the 


eleventh century. Close by this mound, | 


perched on the highest point of the island, 
rises the Round Tower, with its antique ma- 
sonry almost wholly of the old red sandstone, 
regularly laid in courses of long and thin stones, 
with the wide jointing filled in with coarse 
shell-mortar of extreme hardness. It is in every 
respect similar to those of Ireland, so admirably 
described by Mr. Petrie ; and its position, a little 
t» the north of the ruined church, seems to tally 
remarkably with the view which he has taken of 
the double purport of these buildings, as belfries 
and as deeps or places of strength for the pro- 
tection of sacred utensils, books, relics, and other 
valuables, and into which, in cases of sudden 
attack, the ecclesiastics, to whom they belonged, 
might retire for security. There is a little door 
facing the east at the lower part of the tower, 
6 feet 9 inches above the ground, te which 
access seems to have been gained by a ladder: 
four small square-headed apertures near the 
top face the cardinal points, and one other is seen 
lower down on the north-west or seaward 
side.”**—From “ The Isle of Man and its His- 
tory,” by the Rev. J. G. Cumming. J. Van 
Voorst. 





ft. in. 
* Circumference of the tower near the base 44 6 
Internal diameter at the door ..... stece 2859 
Height of the tower, about...... coccee OD 





Pouice Disavisirion on “ Farr Screx- 
tTiric Discussion.”—On a summons at the 
instance of Mr. Joseph Woods, patentee of the 
| chronometric governor used in steam-engines, 

issued under 6th and 7th Vic., cap. 96, sec. 3, 
| against such as shall, amongst other misde- 
| meanours, “ offerto prevent the printing or 
| publishing of any matter or thing touching any 
| other pee. with intent to extort any money,” 
| Mr. Robert Booty Couzens, of 4, Bedford- 
| place, Old Kent-road, was brought before the 
ca magistrate at the Mansion-house, on 
mg 4 last, on evidence including a letter 
| which the complainant’s representative, Mr. 
| Humphreys, said “‘ was perhaps such as had 
| never been heard of before.” This therefore 
| unprecedented letter run curtly in the follow- 
| ing terms :—“‘ Sir: I have written for publica- 
tion a small treatise on the causes of the ineffi- 


| ciency of steam-engine governors, and in in- 


| vestigating the principles of the chronometrig 
| governor of which you are the patentee, I find 
myself compelled [by conscientious scruples, 
doubtless} to speak of it in a way which may 
perhaps lessen its value as a commercial spe- 
culation. Now, as I write only for pecuniary 
profit, I am willing to withhold the paper from 
the public eye [compulsive scruples notwith- 
standing | if, after perusing the accompanying 
copy, &c., you feel disposed to purchase it at a 
| fair remuneration.” With an ingenuous and 
anti-circumlocutory naiveté, in the strictest 
| and most admirable keeping with so business- 
like and off-hand a proposal, Mr. Booty 
Couzens adds that “ It is quite immaterial to 
me whether it be read by many or by one— 
whether it be preserved in the pages of a scien- 
| tific periodical, or destroyed,—if I profit 
by it.” Having thus come directly to the 
point, and with a bare naked unconscious- 
ness of the exposure of aught but the 
most innocent and comely intent, clothed 
and armed ai all points with the honi soit qui 
mal y pense, Mr. Booty Couzens, with the im- 
patience, doubtless, of a practised man of 
business, awaited the receipt, in due course, of 
an order “ payable to bearer on demand.” But, 
strange to say, Mr. Wood took it into his head 
that an attempt to cozen both him and the 
public for the sake of booty shone through 
| the sharp practice of his correspondent, and 
| after ascertaining from him that the “‘ paper on 
‘ Governors,’ if published in one of the periodi- 
cals, will most likely appear in the Civil 
Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal ;’’ but that 
he was “yet undecided as to whether it shall 
appear in a periodical, or form part of a sepa- 
| rate pamphlet on that and another part of the 
| steam-engine—in all probability the latter, as 
being the more remunerative,’—-Mr. Wood 
considered the Mansion-house to be the proper 
arena on which to discuss and settle his small 
account with Mr. Couzens. Mr. Hobler, as 
the professional advocate of the claims of the 
latter to his due measure of justice, declared 
that the procedure of Mr. Wood “ was nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to prevent the 
fair discussion of a_ scientific subject !!” 
Alderman Gibbs, however, was stupid enough 
not to be able to see how that could be; but 
he did not think a mere police magistrate the 
proper judge of the merits of such a discussion, 
and therefore dismissed the case, as he could 
not find any /idel in it, or any matter of which 
he could take notice. 

Exeter Diocesan ARCHITECTURAL So- 
cieTY.—QOn the 5th inst. the second ecclesio- 
logical excursion of the Plymouth branch of 
the above society during the present year, took 
place amid the remains of the ancient Castile 
of Plympton. The Castle of Plympton affords 
but little architectural data; but its form and 
the numerous earthworks connected with it 
prove that, at one time, it must have been a 
place of great strength. Some few remains ofa 
grouted wall, which stand on the top of the 
mound, are now the only relic of this ancient 
fortress. It possesses no architectural features 
beyond its circular form, nor any of its mili- 
tary attributes, excepting a very curious pas- 
sage or flue, not more than a foot or so in 
width and height, which runs through the 
thickness of the wall, in a somewhat horizontal 
position, but at different heights from the 
ground. The real purpose for which this was 
formed it is perhaps impossible to determine : 

| too small for the passage even of a child, and 
_ unfitted for a drain, its only probable use, ac- 
| cording to the Plymouth Times, was the convey- 
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ance of sound, similar contrivances being com- 
mon in other castles of Norman character—such 
as at Rochester and elsewhere. From the castle, 
the archzologists proceeded to the Church of 
Plympton Maurice, which they closely in- 
spected. There are several curious portions 
in this church—such as the foundation or 
lower stage of the ancient pulpit, built into 
and forming part of one of the pillars on the 
south side of the nave. The Church of 
Plympton consists of a tower, nave, chancel, 
and side aisles, together with two large lateral 
chapels, one on either side : many windows have 
been restored. The curious Cinque Cento 
monument of Sir William Strode has been re- 
paired, and repainted and gilded by the present 
representative of that very ancient family. 
There are three piscinas, two of which are very 
large: that in St. Catherine’s Chapel has a 
credence shelf. 
are three sedilia. The porch is very large, and 
has a parvise over it: on the exterior are 
curious sculptures, representing the Angel 
Gabriel, the Virgin and her emblem, the fleur- 
de-lis, &c. It was stated, that within the 
memory of man the original stone pulpit had 
been knocked to pieces, for the purpose of 
forming sleepers to some of the present sleeping 
pens or pews, and that the old man who did 
the deed confessed himself after this style :— 
“O, ah, ees Sur, it wor voinely carved, but 
we'd a tarribul job to knock ’un abrard.” 
Tue Giass Trape at BIRMINGHAM.— 
The workmen at Mr. Rice Harris’s establish- 
ment, in Broad-street, have struck work, and 
compelled Mr. Harris, it is said, to employ 
French operatives, whom, however, there ap- 
pears to be a determination to annoy and 
expel. The workmen have not done so per- 
sonally, but are charged with adopting “ the 
Irish system ” of procuring others to do it for 
them. There has hence been rioting in the 
streets, and a tailor was arrested for throwing 
stones at the new operatives. Mr. Harris dis- 
claims all desire or intention of displacing 
English hands by foreigners.—A question as 
to defective mould machines for closely imitat- 
ing cut-glass articles was lately tried at the 
Warwick County Court. Both plaintiff and 
defendant are Birmingham tradesmen. The 
defendant, Mr. Stevens, alleged that the mould 
machinery supplied by the plaintiff, Mr. War- 
ner, was defective, the usual allowance not 
having been made for the expansion of the 
metal-moulds when the hot glass is poured 
in, so that the articles were either distorted in 
removal, or could not be got out at all. The 
plaintiff blamed the glass, which he said was 
of inferior quality, whereas his machines had 
gone to all parts of Great Britain, and given 
universal satisfaction. The magistrate was on 
the point of giving a verdict for the defendant, 
on the ground that the plaintiff had not offered 
to rectify defects; but a nonsuit was allowed, 
on the mutual understanding that these would 
be rectified, and the balance of price paid. 
Tue Brirish ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—At the last meeting of the association, 
previous to the annual congress, which is to 
be held in Worcester, commencing on the 14th 
of August, Mr. Fairholt read a paper on 
** Mural Painting,” as a domestic decoration 
in the middle ages, remarking, that the more 
generally diffused taste for antiquities whicb 
characterizes the present time, and the more 
careful record of discoveries made, in altering 
or repairing churches and old buildings, toge- 
ther with the facilities afforded by archzologi- 
cal associations for giving such records pub- 
licity and permanency in their journals, have 
added much to our knowledge of the habits 
and customs of our ancestors in the retire- 
ments of their domestic life, where the chroni- 
cler rarely followed them, and of which we 
know least. These and similar notices satis- 
factorily shew, by their number and variety, 
how widely the taste for such decoration 
spread during the middle ages; and that, 
far from such displays being rare, they were 
all but universal,—appearing as well upon 
the walls of the humble village church as 
upon those of the more sumptuous cathedral. 
The object of the paper was to show that 
the same taste for wall-paintings existed 
in private life, where more expensive tapestry 
could not be afforded, or was not deemed re- 
quisite ; that it occupied, in fact, the place of 
modern portable pictures, diffusing religious or 
moral instruction, or reviving the remembrance 


On the south side of the altar | 


of the popular romances and tales, by the vivid 





tation of the princi scenes and 
actions therein narrated. urch decoration 
of this kind, he observed, was often concealed 
by whitewash, and is not unfrequently brought 
to light; but specimens of domestic internal 
wall painting are of much greater rarity, par- 
ticularly if of an early date—a circumstance 
easily accounted for by the rapid and con- 
tinuous changes which fashion or altered 
habits render necessary or usual, and which 
induce a succeeding generation so speedily to 
obliterate or improve the residences of the pre- 
ceding one. us, while the exterior of many 
an old mansion or private dwelling may pre- 
serve its more ancient appearance, it is a matter 
of much greater rarity to find their interiors 
present any of their original features. He | 
then directed attention to a curious fragment | 
still remaining in a private house in Salisbury, 
which represents the visit of the three Magi to 
the Virgin and Child; and instanced the fre- | 
quency with which such subjects were depicted, 
and the superstitious value that was attached 
to the names of relics of the “three kings of 
Cologne,” as they were frequently termed. 

Tue Ovp CLoisters aT WESMINSTER.— 
The removal of the lath and plaster rubbish 
which has long encumbered the old cloisters 
on the east side of Westminster Hall, has let 
in the light on their great and manifold beauties. 
The minute and elegant sculptured decorations 
which are carried web-like over the whole sur- 
face, make the so-called excess of decoration 
on the new parts appear positive plainness by 
comparison. The little chapel offers many 
points deserving of study. In the course of 
the operations, some of the old Norman work 
forming the side of the hall has become ex- 
posed: it shews two semi-circular headed win- 
dows, with a hatched string-course underneath. 
The object of the clearance is to effect the 
communication between the new Houses and 
Westminster Hall. 

SHEFFIELD ScHooL oF ARCHITECTURE. 
—The Sheffield Master Builders’ School of 
Architecture was opened on the 17th, when 
an address was delivered by Mr. W. R. Har- 
rison, Professor of Architecture, and general 
director to the school. Mr. Harrison said, 
that the objects of the school were, to provide 
historical, theoretical, and practical instruction 
in the art and science of architecture and build- 
ing—to promote industry and skill—to explain 
the wants and defects in the practice of the 
trade—to offer inducements to the cultivation 
of the fine arts—to promote good taste by the 
examination and study of nature—to form an 
alliance of industrial interests—and to labour 
for the general improvement of all classes of 
society. It had been said that the majority of 
the community have no need of any other cul- 
ture than is necessary to fit them for their 
various trades and professions. But the 
grounds of man’s culture lie in his nature— 
not in his calling. His powers are to be un- 
folded on account of their inherent dignity— 
not outward direction. He is to be educated 
because he is a man—not because he is to make 
shoes, nails, or pins. A trade is not the great 
end of his being, for his mind cannot be shut 
up in it. He has faculties to which it gives no 
action, and deep wants it cannot answer. 

Tue Cuurcn or Sarrron-WAaLpEN.— 
A large interior view of the church of St. 
Mary, at Saffron-Walden, which has just been 
published by Mr. W. Doyley, of the Adelphi, 
and is now before us, leads us to remark upon 
the hideous screen which exists there between 
the nave and chancel, and is called the 
** Braybrooke Pew.” It was placed there, we 
believe, by the late Lord Howard, and as long 
as it remains will be a monument to his bad 
taste. Endeavours should be made to get rid 
of it at once. The church is a good specimen 
of the perpendicular period, chiefly erected in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and VII. The height 
and breadth of the nave are considerable. The 
view shows the church as seen from the 
west end. 

MerTrRopOoLiITAN Buiitpines Act.—In an- 
swer to a question the other night, Lord Mor- 
ee said he had received the opinions of a 

y of builders and architects on this sub- 
ject, which were now under consideration. He 
oped to reduce them into a satisfactory form, 
so as to be able to propose some legislative 
measure on the subject in the next session of 
Parliament, 








Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 10th August, for 
the erection of schools and school-houses at 
Northaw, Herts; by 11th, for the erection of 
an Odd Fellows’ literary institution at Birm- 
ingham; by Ist, for new store-rooms at the 
Lambeth Workhouse ; by 31st July, for re- 
pairs to Lambourne Church; by same date, 
for repairs and alterations to four houses and 
range of stabling in the City; by a date not 
specified, for gas works and fittings for the 
station at Stoke-upon-Trent ; by 9th August, 
for the construction of a large reservoir, a 
large watercourse, a viaduct, tunnel, and 
other works for the Manchester Corporation 
Water Works; by a date not specified, for 
the supply of about 7,500 tons of cast-iron 32 
to 48-inch pipes for same works; by 5th 
August, for the various works to be done in 
the completion of the new assize courts at 
Liverpool ; by 7th, for about thirty turntables, 
12 feet diameter, for the London and South 
Coast Railway; by ist, for providing fittings 
and furniture for industrial school-rooms, &c., 
at Leeds; and by 3rd, for a supply of 800 
yards of broken granite for the roads at Ber- 
mondsey, &c. 

CompPeTitTion.—Plans are wanted, by Ist 
September, for laying out grounds in streets 
and villas at Glasgow—premiums 301., 20/., 
and 10/. for the first, second, and third best 
plan or design. 

CoNSOLIDATION OF METROPOLITAN Com- 
MISSIONS OF Sewers.—Lord Morpeth has 
obtained leave to bring in his Bill for the 
substitution of one commission of sewers for 
the metropolitan districts in place of seven 
separate commissions, as at present. The City 
is to be subject to the same rule adopted, in 
the Public Health Bill, in respect to boroughs 
surrounded by other town districts. It will 
therefore be included in the jurisdiction of the 
new commission, so far as the city sewerage 
is material to the drainage of the districts 
beyond its bounds. The Lord Mayor and four 
corporation commissioners are to be members 
of the new commission, entitled to vote on 
questions relating to this main sewerage; but 
in conformity with the Health Bill, the City 
Commission will superintend the improvement 
of internal house drainage. Powers are to 
be given not only for the more systematic 
prosecution of pubic drainage works, but for 
enforcing improved house drainage and re- 
moving nuisances. The principle of spreading 
charges for permanent works over periods of 
years is to be resorted to, in addition to the 
economy of improved expedients; and the 
commission is to be eventually elected by the 
inhabitants. 

ScHoo. or Design, Somerset House. 
—On Friday, in last week, Mr. C. J. Richard- 
son delivered a lecture to the students and their 
friends on Perspective, and, although it was a 
bad night, had a fair audience. First allud- 
ing to optics and the nature of vision in rela- 
tion to perspective, he exhibited the horizonto- 
riumand some curious examples of Catoptric 
projection; then illustrated isometrical pro- 
jection,—then perspective projection; the 
first as exhibiting real form, the latter 
apparent form. He then gave a general 
description of linear perspective, explaining 
the station point, horizontal line, vanishing 
point, &c., and for interior perspective illus- 
trated the subject by sketching the room we 
were in. A large number of drawings were 
exhibited. 

Artists AND BuiLperRs In BeLGium.— 
We are sorry to read in a Belgic newspaper 
that thousands of men are out of work in 
Ghent. Half of the manufactories are sus- 
pended, and the other half are at work only 
three or four days a week. Not one of the 
master masons or carpenters has employment 
for one-fourth of the men he was able to engage 
last year. The sculptors, painters, and other 
artists, have their studios crowded with their 
productions, which no one will purchase at any 
price. In fine, there is in all ranks and all 
classes a reduced state of things which has be- 
come intolerable. The sole idea of economy 
pervades the minds of all classes, and cries of 
distress are the only echoes to the ministerial 


er of joy. 

rics or Copper.—The reduction in price 
at Birmingham, on Tuesday week, amounted 
to 91. per ton, making the present price of tile 
copper 797, 10s. per ton. 
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American Rattways.—When Americans 
boast, as the y are very ready to do, of their 
thousands of miles of railways, Englishmen, 
who are startled at the solion™ amount, 
should remember that these roads are single 
lines, and that in the value of the material, and 
in the skill and labour expended upon them, 
they differ as widely from what is seen in 
land, and called a railway here, as Rome built 
of brick differed from Rome built of marble. 
The carriages used upon them are also very 
dissimilar to ours; they are much longer, and 
are entered by a door at either end, so that one 
can walk right through them, and stand upon 
the little platform outside. The passengers, 
about fifty in each car, sit two and two, on 
rows of vis-a-vis sofas, or stuffed chairs, ranged 
right and left of a passage which runs down 
the centre. In cold weather a portion of the 
seats is removed to make room for a stove; 
in warm weather there is ample ventilation by 
means of Venetian slides. It is hardly safe to 
keep the windows open, for, the furnace of the 
locomotive being fed with wood, a shower of 
sparks constantly issues from ‘the chimney, 
and these finding their way, red hot, into the 
cars, occasion at once great pain to the eyes 
and serious damage to the clothes, which are 
often riddled with the holes they burn. At 
night this stream of sparks which the engine 
vomits forth has a very singulareffect. In the 
distance one would almost suppose it to be a 
rocket in its course; and when nearer—and 
one can hear it throbbing, panting, groaning 
—it does not require a very lively fancy to 
make it out to be the fable realised of a fierce 
dragon, breathless with its flight, and breathing 
forth flames of fury. It is no uncommon 
thing for the locomotives, with their showers 
of embers, to kindle the forests through which 
they pass; and I have seen not only trees of 
gigantic mould leafiless and dead, standing 
hke bleached skeletons, from whose bones the 
flesh had been licked off by the tongue of 
flame, but whole acres of ground—nay, 
whole hill-side—bare and blackened, and 
strewed over with the charred trunks of pines 
and other forest trees, which had yielded to 
the fire, and lay heaped together as they fell, 
looking in the distance like huge black snakes, 
stretching themselves in the sun, whose light 
was brilliantly reflected from the charcoal all 
around.—English Presbyterian Messenger. 
Tue Pusiic HEALTH Btxt we last hailed 
while about to steer out of the Lords with 
flying colours on its way back to the Com- 
mons, where it must touch, in passing, for 
some slight repair, before being fairly cleared 
out by the Royal sign manual. Having thus 
at length steered clear of all the rocks or 
blocks and shallows ahead, of course all sail 
will now be set, and with a fair wind and a 
clean bill of health, or healthful bill of clean- 
ing, this notable pioneering sanitary bark, well 
battered, spliced, and overhauled as it has 
been, will now, after all, at length make way, 
with its helm aport, to the provinces direct. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“‘ M.’’—If applied to professionally we are ey uite ready to 
undertake the business in question,—or any ot. 

“ Jeune Homme.’’—If our correspondent is the pupil 
of a member of the Institute he can become a student there, 
but not otherwise. He must submit a set of drawings to 
the council. 

“TT. C."—We have not time to make inquiries which 
would interest only the inquirer. 

** J. K.’’—Thanks. The subject not being one to be often 
referred to, we must, when we touch it, go into it fully at 
ence, 

“* Tiles.”’—We do not know of any manufactory of ‘‘ green, 
blue, and yellow tiles.” Enquire at Minton’s manufactory, 
Blackfriars. 

“ Papier Maché.’’—We should recommend Messrs. Jack- 
son. Our personal experience of the other manufacturer 
named is any thing but satisfactory. 

** J, S."—As we are not informed of either the gentle- 
man’s name, whose remarks at the ‘‘ Architectural Associa- 
tion’ are commented on, or that of the writer, we cannot 
judge of the worth of the strictures. 

Ants in Dwellings.—B. W.”’ may turn up pp. 502 and 
514 of vol. iv. Cajeput oil, or jalap with sugar, are there 
recommended: fumigation ‘also, or solution of sulphur, 
soot, and quicklime, in — poured into the haunts of the 
vermin, have been si 

Received.—“* J, F.,” “ w. uM. FP." “WW. & LL.” 
“Ww. D.,” “8.C. S.,” “* An Architect,” ** Cyro,” “* L.,”” 
“ Government Officer,” “‘B, & H.,” “ W.H.,”“* H.& M.,” 
** Metropolitan Association for Improving Dwellings, ‘ed Ke, 
“* An Architect, 9 66 Wy, Cc. H. Jun., a9 66 Mr. Gi. 6 
petitor,”’ ** Clericus, po 8 PC,” ea Subseriber,” caaner 
** Subscriber,” “G. W. Y¥.,” “ Paumier,” “C. FP. & 
Sons :’’ also “‘ Health of Towns: a Selection from Papers 
on Sanitary Reform,”’ &c., by Mr. Thomas Dunhill, C. E. 
(Renshaw, ogee ; “The —— and = ft the 
Whittington Fun ne uilding Society ”’ « Clowes 
and Son, Stamford-street ‘ : 
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| ghee, 2s. od. PER SQUARE YARI YARD, 
en ee Pavement laid 
Eenreotrs caiman 


5, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD.—N.B. Country 
and 
ha and Contractors supplied with the beck bitumen 


(CAEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 


Ae og ie 

P. FOUCARD, quai aap | Abatiek ' m Builders Archives 
we to 

Curritres& Allemigne!, bers Tears to inform Bui Ban eet 
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riba ee 
Gotem spenteed pan ir BASCHET, at e 
r. 39, 
Bt ye 


CAEN STONE.—LUARD, BEEDHAM, 


Co. beg 
ee ong nm, and 
AEN sro of oT the BEST - 
ret ek Fate 








, oe of petsons capable of judging of 

“Onde equpnlelnanplapardahedouy King- 

Ona hart, Notornithe’ arent der lo donk ates eee 
AEN STONE.—Original Sufferance De 


Norway Wharf, qe w. FUSE Eds Come 


Rrehitecta, Carver Builders, sad other invite the attention of 
"on — and others 
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'Y ORKSHIRE PAVING. —TO MASONS, 
eg Oe tc 
GLATE SLABS.—The Finest Slabs pro- 

eer Ee idiot ee SUAOR a tt ont 


peeing sa 





for by the 


Goulstone-square, 
cargoes ae gy LA from 
see 4 a Regrets Chg 
Pieces, &. ke, 





P PER-HANGINGS, CHEAPEST IN 
inay select trom x Stock of S000 Phases oft Secon 
yards Flocks, 6. "pet, yard Pusteras tr approval’ sant in 
Socopnt showed is tohine acannon 4 a 


W. CROSBY, 22, Lowther Arcade, Charing Crosa 


Pare eer on MANUFACTURED UNDER HER 
MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PA TENT. 4 


E. rs = a 451, Oxford-street, so- 





licits an f the various = RRCORATIVE 
FAPERS. ited « on the walls of the extensive 
of spertments, bu purpose ; where also is kept 








NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of of Parliament — W. WRIGHT ag og 

inform Archi ders, and others, th 
Stone can be su wild = ny aaa tr te This 
valuable stone, celebrated fi for its ae colour, and texture, 
is well hemi <4 to all 
the Commissioners ilding ew 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for rere Tombs, 
&e. &c. Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all of the 
Kingdom.—A plication to be made to W. WRIGH and Co., 
Anston, near Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


¥ . . 3 
ANSTONE STONE, used in the erection 
fthe NEW HOUSES. OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform Ly 5 and gentle- 
men in Building, that in consequence of having nearly 
compl the above works, Ly is at liberty to supply the Anstone 
Stone for bape gee rposes in ral. 

The fe price” of ch it can be Gelivered in London does not ex- 
t Portland stone. As to quality and colour, the 

SC then seven years will a attest its superiority. 
is also prefera le for staircases and ru nw which 
parses can be supplied in any sizes; and as cost (with 
he be -y eae of common paving), it is hot more expensive ‘than 


in addition to D oy New Houses of Parliament, Mr. ber penne takes 
leave to refer to the Museum of Economic ~aemy just erected in 
Piccadilly ; to the Amicable Assurance Office in Fleet-street; and 


to the New Hall in Lincoln'’s-Inn- 
Mr. Grissell desires also to state, that the stone, which he has 
pow the honour for the first time to offer to the publie, and which 
—_ exclusively in the = — is from the estate of 
his Grace the Duke of Leeds, and Mr. Grissell alone possesses 


Ou New Palace yard oc a 


NSTON, or ANSTONE STONE.—W. 

WRIGHT and Co. deem it important to state the Anston 

Stone offered by them is from the same bed as that from which the 

New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge te A 
being the Yo of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 


Wright 
bia aah teaon” is the name of ,the village, and is correctly 
spelled without the E. 


~*AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and "Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORK Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico. to inform Architects and the blic that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
—— terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 
Patrons. 
GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
at a reduced cost, on a system that combin eseconomy with the 
required accuracy — truthfulness. 
PONTS from 6. u 


wards. 
— dept mw ona —— in 
aried Assortmen’ of ON (AMENTAL, PLALN, and 


ENCAG Ste TILBS, in Ton in ha 
Gene yes § himney- po coy hey sbewegnaciogn e = 
Oe. ep. eewgenenegséas 
RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which firanch 3 5. C. has 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 
Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered. 


BUILDERS, MASONS, &c., will find a 
considerable reduction in the iw of Marble Work, at the 
WESTMINSTER MARBLE WORKS, from the Faieat Machi re. 
ments made in Working and Polishi ~~ 4 - a 
ery. Ail orders are executed in a style entirely 




















Yi, 


ESTABLISHED 1809, 














The busi of this establish t is so arranged as to be a 
advantage to the trade, from the o variety of Chimney- 
and Monuments always on view, and sold at a very low 
also the liberal commission always allowed to the 

Westminster Marble Company, Earl-street, Millbank. 


TERRACOTTA, OR VITRIFIED STONE WORKS, 
King Edward-street, W estmiuster-road, 





- 











AY’S NEW PATENT UNIVERSAL 
SIMPLEX WINDGUARDS and VENTILATORS, 
at Sn See 8 Smoking from Wind. They w ufos 
osvs ah i 4 the sweeping machine 


duci current, are qeuteels 
for for ventilating apertinc 


for ki nee a ienes teak 6d. and 6d. - 

mapey-pots at 10s. ab Ide _ 
WM. JEAKES, Sane and Manufacturer, 51, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, where it it may be seen and tested. 











GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 
AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


VENTILATORS, ata reducti f 40 per cent. 
the Tarif. Poy ty tt it 
tion to rooms, and the cure of smokey chimneys, 


prove ete great ity. Colon emt opt ae ek pe tint at whotenale 


windows 

pS me | miicalion'ig BDWARD BALLILIE, iin Pace. 
: '. enut's- 

London, where specimens are to 








R. ARNOTT’S CHIM- 
NEY VENTILATOR. 

F. 20, Polandstreet, ree, Of to her Ma- 

jesty x -street. begs 

SLi the atte hitects, Build- 

ors, Gas-fitters and the yes to the truly 

derived from 

the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Veu 
tilation of ofevery description. 

Prices from 7s, 6d. to 208. each. A pros 

containing full particulars, to be 











had on application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in al! the branches of a 
stove panaiestering bane, and the cure of joey oan a of 
every description, fu: —_—e F. E. in stating that 
take the cure of smoky chimneys on the above A) 0 Ag 


BENHAN HAM’S ICE CLOSETS for Keeping 

ions perfectly Cool during the hottest weather.-- Por 

economy, a8 Swell as comfort, they are invaluable ; also, for cooling 
Cone a delicious dranght of cold water to admirers 





upwards. 

Freezers 5 will fresno a quart of cream, St for the table, in 
six minutes ; — five guineas. Patent Knife Cleaners, 
and Sens, ita, price 78% These machines not only clean, but 
act knives, and the most anskilful person can 
accom, the work in less than one-fourth the usual time. They 
are now adopted at all the principal hotels —19, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


ALUABLE INVESTMENT.—Partner- 

i ecences for Dist Cc ties, Under 
patel ne meen, Sor Districts, TU TCRISON cad. Core 

pees os pad ee poe sand, Plaster of Paris 





Sheeting, and Wood, & The produce super- 

aia at ae other a. a ienenite “materials be! , new of 
eas 

Chief ‘Ottioey Bast Temple Chambers 2, Whitefiare reek Fivet- 

street, | also at rv t-»*- ndurated San ame — = 

Maladré ane . France 
} Wells, Kent or at Hf. and Co.'s or of Mr. W. HUT. 
PiTISON. Castle Hotel, Tonbridge Wells, ‘Kent. 


BE, 


L425 WELDED IRON N TUBES.—W. 
creeps whaeet nox Tei }BES for Locomotive 


Steam, and ot 
PATENT TUBE WORKS, DARLASTON, STAY FORDSHIRE 


ZINC! ZINC! ZINC! 


T° BUILDERS and the Trade generally. 


2-inch pipe, 4d. per foot ran, including Sxing. 
2% ditto ee ditte 














ditto 
3 ditto ditto ditto, 
Stach coves gulten, SS ditto . 
4 Sd. ditto ditto. 
lined from 4d. to 6d. per foot. Super 
Pa. 2 Gatiers to tod. Pipe and (utter forwarded to any part 
of the country.- J. HARLAND, 3, mn mberiaad- 
place, Newington, oF yt RH ers Almshouses. 





ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
wit 1AM “CLEAV E, of Wilton-road, 
imlico Basin, begs to aequatnt Builders and the Trade 
thet be a now ob bans, at his tig pane ee 7 = of ite kind 
ever extablished), very Assortment 
sens ou d FLOORING BOAR 
all corte. from ¢ inch to 14 inch thick, Low tea 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices, Also, Timber, 
Deals. Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Moulding prepared by 
Machinery. Latha, 
Apply at W. CLEAVES Flooring Manufactory and Timber 
Yard Wiiton-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
i BOARDS. All FRED ROSLING * nape, to to inform the Trade 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constantly in po yet. large an general assortment of 
Prepared Floor Boards nm) 5 Matched Ly RA laned to a parallel 
breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
of machine. prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to quality of ig men a —Southwark 
Bridge Wharf. Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


street Blackfri rs. 
7. ADAMS (late S. DARE), MAHOGANY 


and TIMBER MERC HANT, Berm: Road, 
near the Bricklayers Arms SEASONED FLookina. MATCH: 
BOARDING FIT FOR [IMMEDIATE USE, and MOULDINGS 
prepared by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of every dimen- 
sion Mahogany, Cedar, Rosewood, Wainscot, Elm, 
in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; Pantile, Oak. and Fir Laths; ; 
Wheelwrights’ Goods. All sawn and repared goods delivered free 
of expense (except timber), Sawing charged at mill prices, Very 
ext naive Drying Sheds. 














PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STRERT. PIMLICO. 


4 be BER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

at a BATTENS, &c.,S8awn on the most enproved ovtacisgta, 
me , Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machine a ‘The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
waier-curriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HEN ERY AOUTHAM, 


Gilt ham-street, Pimlico. 
N. B Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








ae Mm 
‘ _ x 
weep THOROU GH LY SEASONED 
in DAYS ingead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SY MINGTON'S P ATE ED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Kiatablish ment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
rmercial and East Country Doeks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensares the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre — For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or anv further information, 
addres, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQUERAY., Secretary 
The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
26, New Broad-street to No. 41,GRACEC HU ‘RO H- STREET cl TY. 








the ¢ 








{ADDE RS, BARROWS, &c.— —G, ELL | 
respecttully invites the attention of Railway Contractors, 
= + 5 ve orators, and the Trade in general, to the extensive 
ortu of Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Tressels, Steps, &c., 
he has ce me stantly on hand, at a very low scale of Prices; is now 
selling Excavators’ Barrows, of ash frames and elm tops, as low as 
124, by a ‘qn xantity being taken; and the best make of stout ash 


frames. stayes to les, inch elm top, largest size, as low as Ia. for 
cash : Ladders commencing «t 4d per round. Every vther de- 
scription of Barrow and Ladder equa 'ly low. 

G. ELUS M*NUPACTORIES, 3 and 6, | po court-road, 
New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hamp*tead-roa 

TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

- saree cs + r: 

vy ENGLISH and CO., No. 7, Winckworth- 

4¢ place, East-road, City-road, HAND-RAIL MANUFAC. 
TURERS, heg to inform the Trade that by giving them one Order 
they will then prove that their Material and Workmanship is of 
the first quality, with punctuality, at the following low prices: 











Continued Rails, fixed complete, and Freneh polished, with 
square Wood Ballisters and Tron Newil 
One story, per HOUSE 2.2.0.5. cece cece eeenee £215 0 
-, l “SR saeesaS 415 0 
Three Githo, ditto ns cecseccsccceccees 610 0 


hf ithin ten miles of London no extra charge if capped. 
B. To aveid expense, if a correct plan be sent, with rise and 
tre aa of stairs, by post, it will be immediately attended to, and 
insured to fit stairs correctly, and worked to any pattern. 





RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 
street. * Luke«—J. J. JONE S$ having made great additions 

to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
yw supply them with Plain and Ornamental Tron Columns, 






ler. s, Gates, lron Copix Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase ‘Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panellix Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, rear, Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water sy and Gutters, oe Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stoc 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE. 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PAT TE RNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
siti »ftaose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental 

Whe eal Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Range Stove and 
Hot Plate Metal. 

A stock of Rain-Water Ptasaes Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &. &e 

A very supe rior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for inte rnal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsizhtly. 

ESTIMATES given “for IBON ROOFING and every description 
of ronwork, ¢ omplete to specification, and the work executed with 
every attention to quality and dispatch. 

GLOVER'S POU NDRY, 

168, DRU RY- i ANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 








and Well- | 
and MATO BOARDING of | street, 
parallel width 


Bess and GUN. METAL CAs CASTINGS. 


Present price for Castings above 1 Ib. weight each :- 
$d. per Ih, ; Guu Metal jormammon). oid. per tb. ie Ges Metal 


‘bet 8, copper to 24 ot tin, 1284 per 
alae and SON, Brassfounders, SY Werichtene, Newgate- 





TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


NAILS, 3 and every description of Builders’ 
Prices b y FREDERICK 1 BLYPH, Patent Cut Nall Menufacion 
d General Pactor Lamund-street. Bi m 


Tm 
*,* Liste of ces forwarded upon application. 
CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &. 


AIN 1 PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

Wharf, Earls Coy. mene 

keeps a —- stock of Rain Pipes, 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Planch 

Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker's 

Ovens of every Teenslgtion, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 

f= Pc equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 








~ PLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For oe Companies, Brewers, bon seesy Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, &c, 


HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not me hard or stiff in any tem- 


application of oil or dressing, are Jap 4 well bg og ‘oon 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engin fr tee pe, bes 
engines, gardens, and =I] purposes where a 2 porieat flexible Pipe ‘s 
required. Made all sizes, from }ineh bore wauerde, and of an 
length to order. Vuleanized India rubber got hose fitted wit! 
paapeien ma copper branch an4 roses complete, to be attached 

ump, water-butts, or cisterns. eaten JAMES 
i NE HAN Cock. Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 


N.B, vulenieet pe washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 


WARMING by means of the circulation 

WARM AIR—BURBIDGE and HEALY beg respect- 
fu llyte inform the public, that they are prepared to undertake the 
warming of churches, hot houses, &c. with a new apparatus of the 
most simple and durable construction, which they can warrant 
to keep in order any Jength Ks time, and which is capable of 
effectually warming buildi any magnitude in & most econo- 

mical manner._-BU RBIDG re 1E 130. Fleet-street. 


: fa al ~~ 
OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
ry # architects, builders, and others is res eitarly 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heatin, ing 
churches and woh halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing _ 
reenhou manu ries and warehouses, kilns, rooms for 

ing timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their Ny may 7 to vouch for their Seats An im- 
proved wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action upon the premises -BENJAMIN POWLER, 63, 
| Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 














OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &c. 
Black Registers, from 6}d. per in. and upwards. 
Bright ditto with Rlack and Bright Bars, 9/. 10s. and upwards. 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Bars, Fittings Bright :— 
3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
w. ae S lds. al. 5, 
All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 9. per pull 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


Ty , 7 
HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 
© IRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Boroug h. 
~ ep Selfacting K Kitehen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 


and Wrought 
3 ft. 3 ft. Zin. of Sie. 3 ft. 9 in. ryt 
£3. 6a. £3. 138. 3. 168. £4 £4. 
oHenly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought te 
eD :— 


3 ft. 3 ft. 3 in. $ ft. es 8 ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
*. £5. 158. £6. £4, 10s. £7. 
Dot Boles Stoves, at Tay $d., and 9d. per inch. 
iptic do, at Bd, and 4d. do. 


Manufacturer of WOLFASTON'S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
te ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6)4, 
7d., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 ft.,386.; 3 ft. 2 
42s.; 3 ft. 4, 448.; 6, 468, 
Self-acting Ranges, with Cirenlar Oven and Back Boiler, 
nae | Ww ene Bars aud Bright Fittings, 


8 ft. 3 ft. 6, £3. 128. 6d. 4 ft, £4. 
Best Patent ~- Clasp. 
5d, 6d. 8d. 1d. 8. 4d. 


1s. 10d. per 1,000, 
ud. 


3d. 4a. Mot. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 14s. per cewt. 
Best Town Glue 385. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 


6 3d. . 6s. . 78. 64. 108, 
4 5 


—_ per gross. 


ce R. wit ul ares INS [RONMONGE aY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
| pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. 
| N.B Warehouse closes at Seven o'clock. 

















L'¢ HTNING CONDUCTORS for 


BULLDINGS.-SMITHS PATENT COPPER WIKRE 
ROP E is being daily employed for the protection of CHURCHE . 
and other buildings from the effects of thunder-storma It possesses 
ir =p rtant advantages ov: er dng ok ae < conductors. References 
can he given where it ppriic i for some time past to 
« “HU RCHES, PUBLIC ps Pere ATE BUILDINGS, &e &c. 
Its general adoption in the Naval and Mercantile Marine of this 
and other countries is the strongest possible EVIDENCE of its 
FFFICTENCY, &, 
ITH and ENGLISH ‘ the attention of those @ in 
silding to their IMPRO PATENT PANELLED and 
i VOLVING IRON sat TrERS —Also, the Patent Weather- 
tight Fastening and Cill Bar, for French Casements, which are so 
much admired for their seearity, simplicity, cheapness, and effici- 
ency. Of the merits of their 
Patent Double and Single Action Door Springs, 
Improved Floori — 
Patent Wire Sash &., 
little pote be said, as they ose rn generally known and appre- 
ciates 
Manufactory for Iron Suspension, Sliding, and other Doors, 
Strong looms, Plain and Urnamental P; ing, Gates, and 
Columna — Also, Metal Sashes, ay ey -board 
ras, Batt. + ates Hinges. Buildings heated upon a new, safe, 


one superior 
Estimates —_ 5 fee every description of Metal-work. 





SMITH and ENGLISH ©. Princes-street, Leicester-equare, 
London, 


_and J. HARTILL’S STOVE, FEN DER, 
FIRE-IRON, and GENERAL FU RNISHING IRON 

j MONGHAY WAREHOUSE, 89, WEST SMITHFIELD. 

| Register Stoves, 6d. per inch. 

Plliptic Stoves, 2¢d. per inch 

Cottage Range, with Oven and Boiler, 3 ft., 

; ee Range, with Oven and Boiler, bright fittings, 3 ft. 6 in.. 


| Prnvins Recta Fenders 14s. each, usua!ly sold at 11. 1s. 
All Goods Warranted. 
J. and J. Hartill are ere 4 anaes and Fire-iron Manu- 
facturers at Dudley. Established 
T’) BUILDERS, CARPENTER:, &e 


HE undermentioned are the ‘PRESENT 


PRICES of LKON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 1M, Oxford- 
ppoR 








| South Wharf, Paddington Basin. 


perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no | 


FR eR's RAILWAY BRIDGE. — To 
Companies-A PROSPECTUS of the shove 
newly-invented od TRON PT RUSS RAILWAY BRIDGE will be 
forw contracts entered into, or licenses granted for its 
erection, on <euleation t Mr. MOU SULTON. Bradford, Wilts. 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 


ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and I LASTER of PARIS, 


at reas rices, consisting of Vases, Ballusters, Capitals, per- 
forated Pane! Niue, Fri Reacketn Trusses, Wreaths, Scrolls 
Masques, ezes, ~~ and other Chimney- 
Shafts, . %-inch Centre, 


tA, 
Flowers fixed. Laws os is. each, nok my in proportion. An as 
sortment of 4 Trusses always ry for fixing. —JOHN 
HERBERT ai ON, Modeliers, &c., 43, Parker-street, Drury- 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 

LIAS CEMENT.—Messra. RUTTY and VEREY’S, 2, 
Works at Stratford-on-Avou 
oe pe. GLAZED STONE WARE DRAIN PIPES on 
hand. 


, bd “ Al > N’ 7 
TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Koman, Portland, and 
Bath Cement, ‘Blue Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET. 
ROTHERHITHE. Sole Consiee for Atkinson's Cement. 

Cement Chimney-pots of every pattern. 

> 7 7" >» .e Pl Pl vrs 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN'I 
forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 


by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 
Tt is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 











| architrave, and other r mouldings in its application for which pur. 
1 


' poses it checks the 





NO BUILDERS and -CARPENTERS.— | 


re and the attacks of Vermin. 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank strest, Westminster, and Seel-strest, Liverpool. 


Y y 

ORTLAND CEMENT. lh, B. WHITE 

and SONS, request reference to Nos, 284 and 285, pages 343 and 

351, of “ The Builder,” for accounts ofexperiments on the strength 

of Portland Cements. These trials show that for the practical pur- 

poses of building, the connecting power of Portland Cement exceeds 

of Roman Cement in the proportion of four to one ; thus marking 

t as ‘the most fit material for turning the brick arches of Railway 

idges and other works of a critical nature, while its firm adhe- 

sion to most sorts of stone, as well as bricks, combined with its 

eminently hydraulic properties, adapt it for such purposes as the 

building of sea and whaet walls, and the lining of reservoirs, cis- 

tern, baths, &c. Manufacturers, J.B. WHITE and SONS, Mill 
bank-street, Westminster. 


t ‘Dp IN’ 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely Manuiac- 
tured by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patentee. This Cement hb 

been proved, for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunne 1, 

to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitiou 

ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description o 

Cement ; it does not vegetate, oyvdate, or turn green; nor ir 

affected hy any atmospheric influence whate ver, the elimate resist- 

ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Pro rr challenge competition.—Crders received by 

Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufactory, 

Northfleet, Kent, je their Wharf, Great Scotland yard. Whi sf 


vr N” 

ATENT PORTLAND CEMENT.—To 

ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and 

BUILDERS.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co., are p 
at their Wharf, Great Sootland-yard, Whitehall, a course of 
riments to test the adhesive power and strength of their Portlan 
Cement, as compared with Cements of every descr pti ym, manu- 
factured by any other parties, and for the satisfaction of the build 
ing trade,they hereby invite all Cement Manufacturer: 3 te » com pete 
with them, either at their Wharf, or any other place to be agreed 
upon, pledging themselves to estab ish the great superi orits € 
cement over all others. R., A..and Co., will annoanc he 
Builder” and other papers, ‘the time of trial to afford tl 
tunity of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, and Bui ders being 
sent thereat. 


To * AJ 2k, Pu rrgt wry? v ‘ 
OHNS and CO/’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT. —The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public ¢ Ny 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to thes brated 
Materials. which, for their appearance, durability, impery 

utter resistance to frost or heat, and ceneral economy 
them from all other cements and paints, and fully dst 











er re 








ail. 






















fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numerous 
received from public bodics and priv ate individuals of = firs t im 
portance,—Prospectuses and particulars may be obtained from th 


sole azent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, St ay rd, 
Upper Thames-street. 





MARTIN'S FIKE- PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT 
AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 


Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade ceneral! y 
against has py pe this invaluable Cement with others, err 
neously said to be of the same description. 8. and 8, pledge them 
selves that MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any 8 vat G 
with which it may come in contact, but nletely re 
tion of the strongest acida, They feel it a duty to dire ct pet 
to the following properties, which it exe lusively possesses :-— 

1. It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform thr 
out its entire thickness. 

8. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the finest 
marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT. and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon d ’ 

It is peculiarly adapted as an interna! stucco for w rtiy 
architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kinds, ail of wh 
purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
on the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over woods, 
being more economical and durable, resisting fire, damp, and 
vermin. 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lich 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage o 
stone, being, at the same time, much more economical. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the Patentees, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufac sturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, Cannine. 
place, Liverpool 


a] r , mm 
OARD’S PORTLAND, BATH, and 
IMPROVED ROMAN CEMENT, Dunbe near Bridg- 
water.—The Proprietor of these Works begs to m the publ 
that he is now enabled to supply them with an unlimited quantity 
ofthe above Cements, and that the Bath and Portland wilbe 
found to resemble these celebrated stones both in colour wa tura- 
bility. They are recommended as being superior tos iers. : 
the following reasons :— Heing made of Inland Stone ‘tend 
dre from the sea as stone for Roman is), they are not imp re Z- 
nated with salt, therefore never _vegetate or turn green (a fault so 
generally complained of with Roman), they take a mach larger 
quantity of sand than other Cement, never crack, blister, or peel 
off, and will be found even preferable to stone, They are p< rfe: tly 
Hydraulic, and will set under water in a few minutes; as an 
external Stucco they are impervious to all kinds of water, and not 
affected by frost or heat; they improve both in texture and dura- 
bilivy, and meuwine neither paint nor colour to make thea resemble 
e best h and a owe stone, uo other mixture being requir: 
thea Sciieah sand. hen used as an internal Stucco for walls, 
reases, passages, &e., the Bath and Portland Cements may (if 
—- be Sremes up to a face almost equal to marble. or may 
ainted or red on in a few days. The IMPROVED 
Ro AN CEM N is made of the same kind of material, and will 
be found to possess all the qualities of Bath and Portland except 
that of colour}; it is cheaper, and in every res better. than any 
previously o! to the public, and only requires one trial te be 
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street. Every other article equall iow. Orders 
receipt of remittance or © veapostnble London reference. 


2 2 863 Inches. 
Cast Batts..........4. . Ys Hs St per grom. 
Banco cance “4. «664. 10d, Sed. } per 
Scene toes aoc 61 sd is. 4d la 16d. § 1,000, 
Now 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... ae 7s. 3d. O33 10d 128. per grosa 


24 3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe ...... wid 1g. 34. Ia 5d per 








"A stock of those Cements, as well as Blue Lias Lime ground for 

concrete, owas, on hand, which may be had at BOARDS Depot 

Paddington Sta’ion, and of the following Agents— 

viz., Mr. R Creft, Surrey -street, Kent-square, Liverpool ; on? 

Raker, 78, berh. Birmingham ; Mr. Purse, Hotwells’-ro a 

tol; Wes ‘othill and Co., Temple Bucks, Bristol ; Mr. W. “y, 
: Mr. Gevasly, Oxford; Mesos Clarkes, ineae 

r. "Thos. Georg Windsor; Mr. Horviman, Taunton; Mr 

uck, esra Browne's aud Ce., Bridgwater ; Messra. 

utham aud Evans, Gloucester. 
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